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EDITORIAL 


WRITING LATELY UPON THE MoperNn Missionary, A 
leader of prominence on the foreign field had occasion 
to consider the missionary’s message. He declared it 
to be “the proclamation of the Religion of Jesus as dis- 
closed in his teaching and as exemplified in his career.” 
He then gave-what he regarded as Christ’s conception 
of His own message, in this assumed quotation: 


“ ‘Tf you wish to live,’ said Christ, ‘really to live,— 
not a life of mere animal existence, but a life human, 
divine, victorious, eternal, a life whose quality gives in 
itself the surest hope that it will survive the dissolution 
of your physical forces,—you must think of God as your 
Father, loving, righteous, wise, strong; and you must 
reverence and love Him and live with Him as such. 
You must think of yourself as God’s child, docile, 
obedient, trustful; and you must love yourself and live 
with yourself as such, with a self-reverence that insists 
upon a standard of unstained conduct maintained at 
whatever cost: loss of goods, loss of hand, loss of eye, 
loss of life itself. You must regard your fellow man as 
your brother and love him and serve him and live with 
him as such. Thus living, you will live in such peace 
as the world cannot give and in such joy as nothing can 
destroy.’ ”’ 


The singular thing about this “message” is that it 
does not mention Christ Himself, His atoning work or — 
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our relation to Him. Coming from that field of service 
which presumably calls for the fullest acceptance of the 
Gospel and the utmost loyalty to our Lord and Saviour, 
as these titles are interpreted by evangelical Chris- 
tianity, it nevertheless ignores or impliedly denies the 
supreme import of Christ’s earthly career. On both 
home and foreign fields there is spreading a devitalized 
theology, which refuses assent to the great fundamental 
doctrines of the nature of sin, the divine plan of re- 
deeming the sinner, the Deity of Christ, His incarna- 
tion, atonement through His death, His resurrection, 
and the necessity of acceptance of Him by faith as the 
indispensable condition of salvation. Such a situation 
within the organized church does not call for a restate- 
ment of the nature and meaning of Christianity; it 
demands a renewed emphasis upon its great essential 
message. It is therefore a satisfaction to turn from a 
declaration so inadequate and misleading as that above 
quoted, to one so explicit, unmistakable, and reassuring 
as: Dr. Champion’s paper, What is Christianity. 

After a few remarks upon certain attempts, of both 
a learned and a popular character, to define our 
religion, the author proceeds to discuss its great phases 
of substance, source, spirit, relation, method, process, 
and effect. The whole treatment exalts the doctrine of 
atonement through Christ and stresses the significance 
of the believer’s vital union with Him. “It has been 
well said,” he writes, “that Christianity is not the 
religion of a creed or a body of doctrine, but of a Per- 
son—of living relation with this Person. ‘Christ is 
Christianity’, said one of the newspaper definers re- 
ferred to. But Christ is Christianity only when incar- 
nated and thus reproduced in a human life. Union 
with Him is but another way of stating this reproduc- 
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tion of Himself in the Christian life.” And a little 
later he adds that Christianity “is the linking together, 
by interpenetration, of our being with the Living 
Redeemer.” 

Dr. Champion’s view leaves little room for the 
popular notion that Christianity is merely one of the 
great religions of mankind—though confessedly the 
pest, each of which has its distinct function in the pro- 
gressive uplift of the race. In discussing its spirit he 
assigns Christianity to its unique and supreme place in 
these words: “Love is the highest possible regard one 
person can have for another. Christianity, because it 
is a religion of love, is the highest possible religion, 
God cannot go higher or deeper than His love. Super- 
Christian religion is as impossible as super-divine.” 

This article is not an attempt to summarize Christian 
theology, but to present Christianity in its very being, 
that is, as the realization of that relationship to God in 
Christ made possible by God’s gift of His own Son, 
that men might not perish but through Him have ever- 
lasting life. 


To THINK OF Encar ALLEN POE IS TO THINK OF 
The Raven. Nothing has done so much to give Poe 
his place in literature as has this poem, with its singular 
power to reproduce in the soul something of those 
mysterious, somber, weird emotions that play upon it in 
moments of deepest dejection. He who best expresses 
and recalls one’s most profound feelings becomes his 
chosen singer. Poe’s capacity to do this has made him 
perhaps the most widely read of all American authors. 


Though there is not much in either his prose or poetry _ 


commonly associated with religion, Dr. C. Alphonso 
Smith, in Poe and the Bible, reveals a little known side 
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of the poet’s nature. Dr. Smith has made a very ex- 
tensive study of Poe, and in this portrayal of a side of 
his life very seldom noticed, gives us a glimpse of the 
religious nature of the man as distinct from the literary 
genius of the writer. We do not recall that any student 
of Poe’s life and work has ever before brought together 
in conclusive array his recorded opinions upon the Bible. 
It will be noted that this writer’s opinion of Poe’s view 
as to the validity of the Scriptures is not based upon one 
or two casual references to it by the poet, but upon 
lengthy quotations from various writings. With Poe 
it was evidently a recurrent subject, the theme of much 
reflection. Not only does Dr. Smith give us a most 
attractive article concerning a great genius in American 
literature, but valuable and significant evidence respect- 
ing the needs of a nature essentially of the spiritual 
type, however it manifested itself in literary activity or 
was marred by the weaknesses of the flesh. Poe’s atti- 
tude toward the Bible was entirely natural; a genius so 
marked by the capacity to sound the deep feelings of 
the soul must normally respond to those sublime com- 
munications which so divinely supply the uttermost 
need of the spirit of man. 


BECAUSE OF ITS VERY UNUSUAL TREATMENT OF THE 
subject, the opening article of Mr. Wyckoff’s series 
upon The Non-Sense of Christian Science attracted 
wide attention. The author’s thorough examination of 
the teaching of this cult, “stripped of all its disguises, 
in its naked character’, his presentation of the linguistic 
peculiarities of its textbook, and his study of its attitude 
toward the material world, science, and the Bible, all 
combined to furnish a new and unusual handling of the 
material. The second article, appearing in this issue, 
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is chiefly devoted to the attitude of Christian Science 
with respect to the great doctrines of evangelical Chris- 
tianity. This analysis renders a service of prime im- 
portance, since the true teaching of EKddyism on these 
points is a source of great confusion and erroneous 
opinion on the part of laymen. Many sincere persons 
appear to confuse it with a form of faith healing, and 
believe that many or most of its fundamental views 
should be acceptable to the Christian church. Indeed 
Christian Science makes use of arguments so insidiously 
flavored with the phraseology of the evangelical faith 
as almost to “deceive the very elect.” We believe that 
this series of articles show a deeper and keener scrutiny 
of the subject than any hitherto given to the public. 
Future chapters promise revelations of new facts of an 
exceptionally important nature. 


FROM TIME TO TIME WE HAVE PUBLISHED IN THESE 
pages articles upon Christian History in Relation to the 
Art of Painting, by Rev. T. H. Wright. In this fascin- 
ating and informing series the author has given us a 
sympathetic interpretation of the work of the great 
artists since the Renaissance. In this issue he takes up 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Perhaps the 
most valuable single feature in these studies is their 
demonstration of the fact that the artist does not live 
unto himself, but is so influenced by the times in which 
he labors as to be, consciously or unconsciously, their spir- 
itual interpreter. Not led by a simply vagrant or erratic 
fancy, he makes his canvas somewhat the mirror of his 
day. In the present article, after a brief but clear sum- 
ming up of the religious and moral conditions of the 
period considered, Mr. Wright proceeds to show their 
influence upon art. The notable painters of these two 
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centuries are introduced and the characteristics of their 
works pointed out. Not the smallest value of the paper 
is that one’s interest in the great paintings is stimulated 
afresh as certain fundamental principles underlying the 
intelligent appreciation and criticism of art appear in 
the author’s observations upon particular cases. 


WHEN SOME ONE COMES TO THE RESCUE OR DEFENSE OF 
any neglected, misunderstood or despised character in 
history, it excites interest, but when the object of such 
scholarly attention is a woman, a touch of chivalry is 
added to the case. Dr. Kirk, in his brief, but unusual 
and suggestive, consideration of Job’s Wife, courage- 
ously enters the lists in behalf of a woman whose 
position would seem to be that of a somewhat misunder- 
stood soul. The reader of the book of Job commonly 
sees in Job’s wife a mere example of spiritual failure, 
as indicated by loss of faith in God and of hope for the 
future. But Dr. Kirk sifts the evidence more carefully, 
and finds that her very discouragement comes largely 
from her woman’s devoted love and loyalty to a good 
man. It is simply a collapse of courage in the presence 
of disasters beyond one’s understanding. In contrast 
with Job’s own greatness of faith, hope, and steadfast- 
ness, his wife’s attitude does not, indeed, present a very 
inspiring picture. However, as this analysis of the 
situation points out, while Job’s wife lacked his faith, 
she did not have the incentive that comes from a contest 
to fortify her, as he had. Yet a word from him rallies 
her moral strength sufficiently to enable her to share 
his further trials without complaint. Hers is a very 
human sort of nature, yet deserving much more than 
condemnation, and even, as Dr. Kirk interprets it, not 
forbidding her a place among “‘the lesser saints.” 


R. M. K. 
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WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? 
By Rev. Joun B. Cuampion, M.A., B.D., Pastor First Baptist Church, 
White Plains, New York 

A FEW years ago one of our religious papers conducted 
a lively discussion upon defining Christianity. The 
definitions offered were various enough, but they did 
not satisfy many more than their authors. Naturally 
each writer defined, not Christianity, but the aspect of 
it which appealed to him. This did justice to him, but 
not to the subject. All possible phases of Christianity 
are not yet apprehended by any of us. When all of 
them have been fully seen by us, we shall be as fully 
rounded out in mind as He who is the reason for Chris- 
tianity’s existence. 

Our definitions of Christianity usually define us 
more than it. No single sentence of definition can 
ensphere this great subject. At most it can but encircle 
it in one direction. How far the subject reaches up 
above the circle defining it or dips down beneath it, is 
not made known. 

Christianity is a human but also a divine thing, a 
thing of life—even life eternal. Vital things refuse to 
be imprisoned in formal statement. Perhaps what 
Livingstone did in Africa best defines Christianity, for 
this is defining it by fully living it. In fact each 
Christian life is a new definition of Christianity more or 
less incomplete. What our words say about this great 
subject may amount to very little. The lives we live 
define before God and man what we mean by Chris- 
tianity. Still, our conceptions of Christianity pro- 
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foundly affect the lives we live. Clear conceptions help 
to make transparent lives; untrue interpretations of it 
befog life. Immense cloudlands of speculation and not 
solid earth enough for a sparrow to rest its foot upon 
can result in but helplessness, if not in hindrance. And 
what greater hindrance can there be to Christianity on 
the part of Christians than helplessness? _ What is more 
unlike the genius of it? 

Perhaps in defining Christianity we differ so widely 
because of divergent ideas as to the need which it meets. 
What appears to help depends upon what appears to 
be the real need. Nietzsche, for example, thought he 
saw Germany’s need and what would meet it. To him 
Christianity was a colossal crime against all humanity. 
How far he, Treitschke, and others of like mind were 
astray, Germany and the rest of the world have been 
learning to the sorrow of all. But those who misappre- 
hend human need are not all German by any means. 
Germany’s need is humanity’s need. What Christianity 
is, it is for all. Any provincial presentation of it or of 
the need it fills, is sure to lead astray and perhaps to 
catastrophe. One of the great helps which Christianity 
offers is in revealing and teaching the real need resident 
in and underlying all human life. Countries differ in 
configuration of surface, but underneath them all is 
molten lava at white heat held back by the earth’s crust. 
So sin has somehow lit the fires of hell within human 
life and underneath it. Wars are some of its voleanic 
eruptions. The social crust of national life seems a bit 
thin, and is heaving with portentous movements today. 
What more may burst forth, no man living knows. 
Politically we need better foundation than that of float- — 
ing crust over the boiling lava of a Bolshevic hell. 

Some years ago Harnack in his book, What is Chris- 
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tianity? set forth something far better than Nietzsche’s 
anti-Christ ideas. But in presenting what seemed to 
him Christianity’s leading features, he left out its living 
soul. Professor Hermann Cremer in his book, A Reply 
to Harnack On The Essence of Christianity, did still 
better in showing that Jesus Christ “is not like our- 
selves, a subject of religion; on the contrary he is the 
object of religion, the object of Christianity.” This is 
the conclusion Cremer comes to from a survey of the 
place and part which Christ fills. He says: 


“When Christianity is called after him, it is not be- 
cause—according to these [New Testament] sources— 
he has practised and announced this religion first. He 
proclaims the Father, before whom he walks himself, 
and on whom he himself believes, and he also opens the 
access to the Father, not by his teaching, not by his 
example, but by his death, by the forgiveness of our 
sins which he effects” (p. 8). 


Perhaps this presentation of what Christianity is 
will be more satisfactory if we remove it as far as pos- 
sible from polemic treatment. I propose to discuss this 
subject in seven of its great phases: Substance, Source, 
Spirit, Relation, Method, Process, and Effect. 


1. As He is the founder and force of Christianity 
we shall do well to heed Jesus Christ’s own interpreta- 
tion of it. Keeping this in mind, I take it that its Sub- 
stance is union with Him, even as a branch of a tree is 
united with its trunk. In passing we may notice that 
the substance of the Incarnation is a similar union. It 
is the basic union of His human and divine natures in 
one person. ‘The substance of Christianity also is a 
union of human and divine natures. It is an intrinsic 
union of the human soul with its Saviour. Anything 
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else men may be pleased to call Christianity, which has 
not this union as its essence, is but delusion and shadow. 
Unfortunately shadow is often mistaken for substance. 
All effort to produce Christianity without this generic 
union of soul with Jesus Christ is sure to be wasted. It 
results in abortion. Apart from actual consolidation of 
soul with Him who made it and died for it, man remains 
essentially un-Christian. 

It has been well said that Christianity is not the 
religion of a creed or a body of doctrine; but of a Per- 
son—of living relation with this Person. “Christ is 
Christianity,” said one of the newspaper definers re- 
ferred to. But Christ is Christianity only when incar- 
nated and thus reproduced in a human life. Union with 
Him is but another way of stating this reproduction of 
Himself in the Christian life. Christ’s union with the 
soul is indispensable in Christian life. This union is as 
real as the union of His human and divine natures in His 
own person. No one can say where the human ends and 
the divine begins in Him. His humanity and Deity are 
so perfectly fused together, it is not accurate to speak 
of either His human or His divine consciousness. His 
consciousness is that of one united personality with two 
natures in one life. His humanity is never conscious 
apart from His divine nature. So no Christianity is 
possible apart from Christ. The stem is united with its 
branch by a living union. The essence of all true 
Christianity is living union with Him who is inseparably 
God and man. “I am the vine; ye are the branches.” 
‘Apart from Him we wither and die and can bear no 
fruit of Christianity, because there is none of the life 
sap of the divine stem in us. This union makes possible 
the bearing of fruit, which neither branch nor stem alone 
can bear. “Without me ye can bear no fruit” (Douay 
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Version). Christ might also now say, Without you I 
can bear no fruit in the world. 

Treatises on growing grapes have never yet grown 
a grape. The life-process produces the fruit. Back of 
the fruit-bearing is the life-substance which thus mani- 
fests its nature. The tiniest apple shoot never puts 
forth a briar leaf. Nature resident in substance is ever 
true to itself in its manifestations. So the manifestation 
of Christianity is determined by the two natures in life- 
union. ‘This life-substance of Christianity is true to 
itself, to its own nature in manifesting the fruit of 
‘Christianity. Back of the fruit is the branch, to which 
it is vitally united; and back of the branch is the stem, 
to which it is vitally united. So back of the fruit of 
Christianity is vital union with Jesus Christ. 

It may seem to some that union with Christ defines 
the method rather than the substance of Christianity. 
From one point of view it is method; but it is more. 
The method by which God relates His life to our lives 
is one thing; the method by which the resultant united 
life works out its manifestation and growth is another. 
The latter we shall study later. 

Christianity is the united life of human and divine 
natures. In one way it is the life of three natures in 
union, namely, pure human and also divine nature in 
Christ, and sin-damaged human nature. Declaring who 
Jesus Christ is and who man is, but partly defines the 
substance of Christianity consisting in their union. It 
is true, Christ was adapted by His atonement for this 
union, and man also was adapted in creation for this 
union; but the two in union are more than the sum of 
them. When dealing with life the whole is always more 
than the sum of its parts. And in this case the parts 
themselves are more in this union than before it was 
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consummated. Whatever man was before, he becomes 
vastly more when by living union with God he fulfills 
himself in God. And, astounding as it may seem, Christ 
also is more in union with human souls than He was 
apart from them. When the Incarnation of the Son of 
God took place He became at the same time less and 
more than before—less by as much as the limitations He 
accepted in it, and more by as much as human nature is 
more. While the pattern of humanity had eternally 
been in His nature, in the incarnation He took on a 
human body and thereby gained adaptation for atone- 
ment. Living in physical human nature was a new and 
unprecedented form of existence for Him. 

The change wrought in the person of Christ by His 
redemptive death also left Him at the same time less 
and more than before. He became less by as much as 
the limitations He accepted by this death. And He 
became more by as much as His adaptation of person to 
meet the greatest need of man as a sinner. All He ever 
may be now lies within the scope of that eternal sacri- 
fice He made in His death. He will never have 
existence apart from that humanity and divinity in His 
person which suffered for sin. His sacrificial death for- 
evermore designated Him as the source of life eternal 
for sinful man. 

Who Christ is now, or what He has become, concerns 
us at this point. His birth, death, resurrection, ascen- 
sion, and glorification by unlimited divine empowerment 
were the steps by which He has passed into the present 
form of existence and possibilities of personality as the 
One Mediator between God and man. All the divine 
relations to man as a sinner now center in Him and are 
wrought out through Him. He is that in person and 
nature which perfectly corresponds to this infinite office. 
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The Redeemer was Son of God and Son of man 
before His death. By His death He became more than 
He was before; He became the atonement for our sins. 
By union with human souls He becomes still more, 
namely, in them the transfused divine life which on the 
cross achieved the satisfaction and completion of atone- 
ment. Here we come upon one of the many paradoxes 
in Christ and His life. He is “the same yesterday, to- 
day, yea and forever,” yet He is the one who becomes 
what He was not before. As John puts it in the open- 
ing sentence of his Gospel, “The Word became flesh” 
(€yevero), “And having been made perfect, he became 
unto all them that obey him the cause of eternal salva- 
tion” (€yévero again. Heb. 5:9). Because He is the 
Becoming One, in union with Him we have power to 
become Christians, “to become sons of God” (yevéo6a:, 
John 1:12). 

No theological statement of the pre-incarnate or 
incarnate Deity of Christ can fully make known to us 
who He now is. To John who had known Him “after 
the flesh,” He said: “I am the first and the last, and the 
Living one; and I was dead, and behold I am alive unto 
the ages of the ages, and I have the keys of death and 
of Hades” (Rev. 1:17-18). No one can know in a satis- 
factory way, which means a saving way, the Christ of 
today except by the revelation which is made to him by 
this living union with Christ. By philosophical theories 
men think themselves away from Him and construct an 
unreal Christ far different from what He is. The 
reality of Christ comes to be known by us, as in no other 
way, through this union of soul with Him and the ex- 
perience growing out therefrom. ‘There are many 
heterodox theories about the Person of Christ. There 
is no heterodox union of life with Him. “TI know whom 
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I have believed,” each soul may say who has “Christ 
within, the hope of glory.” 

No man really knows himself till he knows himself 
in Christ. Then he, too, is less and more than he was. 
He is less in nature that opposes God, less in the 
abnormality of self-will and the false independence of 
the living death apart from God. He is also more in a 
humanity of deeper meaning and greater possibility. 

Summing up we may say, the Substance of Chris- 
tianity is union with Him who is now more than Son of 
God and Son of man. It is the linking together, by 
interpenetration, of our being with the living Re- 
deemer. Human souls thereby become more than 
human. If some one prefers to say this is human in the 
fullest sense, I should not object. Humanity in God is 
more than humanity and at the same time is humanity 
in the fullest sense. By union with Christ humanity 
transcends itself and yet remains itself. Here is 
another paradox. It is humanity in the fullest sense 
only when it becomes more than humanity. Man abid- 
ing in God and God abiding in man produces the real 
superman. One of the foremost theologians of our day, 
A. H. Strong, for many years president of Rochester 
Theological Seminary, is reported as saying that of all 
his writings he considered the most important those in 
which he had set forth union with Christ. It is note- 
worthy that one of his ability and ripe experience looked 
upon this as the most important contribution he had 
made in the generous amount of his writings. 


2. ‘The Source of Christianity is next in order. As 
Christianity is a life in which man is saved from sin and 
unto God, its Source is in Christ as Redeemer. “Christ 
crucified,” or Christ in His finished work of atonement, 
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is therefore the source of Christianity. Union with the 
Source produces the Substance. 

The redeemed life naturally springs from Christ’s 
work of redemption. As long as His Atonement re- 
mains the source of Christian life, it will remain the 
central doctrine of Christianity. Any system of Chris- 
tian thought which does not give it this supreme place 
tends to atavic faith, loss of evangelistic power, and 
clique life mstead of Christian life. The plague of all 
cliques is that they beget narrowness instead of breadth, 
and impart imperfection rather than merit. When any 
other truth of Christianity replaces redemption as its 
source-thought, its organizing idea, we invariably have 
as a result the weakness of lopsided and divided sects. 
The great evangelical denominations do not need the 
assistance of any mechanical or external marks of unity 
as long as they are united from within by giving the 
cross of Christ its place of supreme glory. The remark- 
able homogeneity of the Gospel message and the unity 
of the New Testament are due to the constant sovereign 
emphasis they give to the redemptive death of Jesus 
Christ. 

Union with Christ is for the sake of what there is in 
Christ for us; and what there is in Him for us is because 
of His atonement for our sins. Our primary problem as 
sinners is how to be made right with God. Redemption 
in Christ is God’s provision to meet this problem. What 
our Saviour accomplished by His sacrifice on the cross 
to give us a standing ground of acceptance with God 
must ever remain the first fact of Christianity. Upon 
this source of redeeming righteousness and saving 
power depends the victory over sin and the life of - 
acceptable service to God. 

We need not here enter into a comparison of the 
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various theories of Christ’s atonement. Any true view 
of it presents it as the divinely furnished ground upon 
which the soul rests and finds rest, the ground on which 
it builds and is built. Of course, the better the theory, 
the better will it present the fulness of the Source of 
Christianity in divine redemption. So to present the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ that all may see clearly the 
depth of the spring out of which flows the river of 
Christian living is a thing devoutly to be desired. For 
myself I have been helped by the “fulfilment interpre- 
tation of atonement,” which I hope to present elsewhere. 
This shows that the fulfilment of the divine nature in 
atonement is now the source of man’s fulfilment. 

The source of the atonement is in God, in His love 
for the whole lost human race. The true source of the 
Christian life is therefore the redeeming love of God. 
This love fulfilled itself in the sacrifice of Christ on the 
cross and became thereby the spirit of Christianity. 


3. The Spirit of Christianity is love, the love which 
God in Christ has for us and begets in us. Of course, 
love is more than a spirit, but there is the spirit of love. 
‘Love must be in spirit that it may be in truth. If love 
were not the Spirit of Christianity, it would not be the 
truth of Christianity. 

The spirit is the life. The spirit of love is the life of 
love. Love without the spirit of love is impossible. 
“It is the spirit that quickeneth.” “The spirit giveth 
life.” “The spirit is life.” ‘The life of Christianity is 
therefore in its love. A loveless Christianity is a contra- 
diction in terms, because it means a lifeless life. A living 
Christianity is always a loving Christianity. Love is the 
spirit of God. I do not here refer to the Holy Spirit, 
though there is “the love of the Spirit” (Rom. 15:80). 
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And Paul in the opening chapter of Colossians speaks 
of “Your love in the Spirit.” Love is the genius and 
soul of all true unselfishness. God is a perfectly 
unselfish being; or, to put it positively, He is a perfectly 
loving Being. As Christianity is the eternal life of God 
welling up in the soul of man, it is characteristically a 
religion of love. Think of these phrases of Scripture 
setting forth the innermost of God: “God is love,” 
“The God of love,” “Love is of God,” “God so loved 
the world.” The love of God is the spring of the love 
welling up in us. “We love him because he first 
loved us.” 

In proportion as professing Christians are not lov- 
ing, they are not of God and do not have Christianity, 
or are not had by it. The Christianity which has us may 
be an infinitely bigger thing than the Christianity which 
we have. We are united to more than we bring to this 
union. The love which has us is greater than the love we 
have. Christianity is the infinite and eternal love of 
God finding its own in man, and turning the barren land 
of his heart into everlasting fountains of love fed from 
the measureless reservoir of the heart of God. 

In the spirit of anything is its animating principle 
which produces its pervading characteristic. Jesus 
Himself pointed out love as the distinguishing evidence 
of genuine Christianity. This is its hall-mark: “By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, because 
ye love one another.” The spirit of love creates its own 
attitude of person to person. It is then the soul of their 
relation one with another. Love is the highest possible 
regard one person can have for another. Christianity, 
because it is a religion of love, is the highest possible 
religion, the true and final religion. God cannot go 
higher or deeper than His love. Super-Christian re- 
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ligion is as impossible as super-divine. “God hath sent 
forth the spirit of his Son.” This is the spirit of sacri- 
fice, which is love doing its utmost. Love from God to 
us is necessarily sacrificial. It offered the Best to save 
us from the worst. Love in return for this love is also 
sacrificial. Our love must offer the best to the Best. 

The spirit of sacrifice opened up the source of Chris- 
tianity in the redemptive sacrifice of Christ. It would 
fail in the object of this sacrifice, be sacrifice in vain, if 
it failed to make humanity sacrificial in spirit. There 
is no real sacrifice to God which is not the sacrifice of 
Jove, and there is no real love toward Him which does 
not make its sacrifice to Him for His work, that His 
sacrifice may not be lost. 

Love is also the spirit of obedience to God. If we 
Jove God, we keep His commandments. And “he that 
doeth the will of God abideth forever.” ‘Then love lasts, 
because it is obedient to God. 


The stars shine over the land, 
The stars shine over the sea, 

The stars look up to the mighty God, 
The stars look down on me. 


The stars will live for a million years— 
For a million years and a day; 

But God and I shall live and love, 
When the stars have passed away. 


4. Faith is the first Relation of Christianity. For 
that matter it is the first relation everywhere. We have 
just been saying that love is the highest relation of 
Christian life, but it is not the primary relation. It is 
impossible to love where faith is impossible. 

Faith in Jesus Christ is the foundational relation 
of Christianity upon which everything in the Christian 
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life is built. Out of this relation all other Christian rela- 
tions grow. It replaces and destroys the abnormal 
former relation to God as displeasing, displaced, and 
dispossessed property of God. “Without faith it is im- 
possible to please God.” It is impossible to please any 
one without faith. This is the condemnation and crime 
of our sin, that we displease Him who has every claim 
to be pleased, that we do not believe in Him who in 
every way is worthy of our confidence, yea more, to 
‘whom we are indebted for our existence and everything 
good which has ministered to our lives. By faith in 
Christ we are made right with God. “With the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness.” Justification is but 
the judicial aspect of faith’s work, or our acceptance 
because of faith. “Being justified by faith we have 
‘peace with God.” So faith starts an endless train of 
activities and effects. 

Faith takes on much from both its subject and its 
object. The more intelligent the one who has faith, the 
more intelligent his faith, The more righteous the 
object of faith, the more righteous is faith in it. So 
man’s faith in God gathers up in itself much of the moral 
qualities of both God and man. Faith apart from its 
object is as abortive as faith apart from its subject is 
impossible. The Christian Science and the New 
Thought way of presenting faith as a power in itself, 
apart from its object, is utterly misleading. Faith has, 
then, only power like that of a man to tug at his boot 
straps in place of climbing the stairway, or like the 
power of the tendrils of a climbing vine to curl around 
themselves instead of around the trellis. The other day 
I saw a kitten chasing its tail. When a dog appeared | 
the kitten immediately used better means of escape than 
running in a circle. So man needs better means of 
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escape from the enemy, sin, than placing faith in faith. 
Faith chasing its own tail is different from the faith 
which flees to the cross. 

Christian faith is in Jesus Christ, and from Him 
takes on much of its quality and power. Faith in Christ 
is what it is, because He is what He is. When one is 
poisoned, faith in the faith that matter is non-existent 
is a poor help. Faith in the antidote reaches out and 
takes it, and thus sets in operation its counteracting 
effect. Faith in Christ reaches out and lays hold on 
Him, and thus sets in operation the powers in Him to 
counteract the effect of sin. 

Christian faith is that confidence in Jesus Christ 
‘which believes Him competent to do all He says He 
can, and trusts Him to do it for us personally. It is 
that reliance upon Him which accepts the profession He 
makes about Himself and the work He has done for us 
to make us right with God. 

To believe in a medical doctor is not to trust him as 
a carpenter, though he may be this also. To believe in 
Jesus Christ is not merely to accept Him as teacher, but 
to accept Him for all He is, for all He claims to be, the 
Saviour from sin and the Giver of life eternal. Through 
such faith in Him personal relation with Him is estab- 
lished and the channel opened up through which the 
merits and power of His redemption are mediated to us. 
With any person, only as we have faith in him, can what 
is in him for us pass over to us and be transfused into 
our lives. Faith couples the veins for this process of 
transfusion. 

Faith links the present with the future. _ It furnishes 
the substance out of which we shall be what we will be. 
It is “the substance of things hoped for.” Tell me in 
‘whom your faith is centered, and I will tell you what 
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you will become. The old hymn, “There is life for a 
look at the Crucified One,” has a wealth of biological 
psychology in it. When we look through the eyes of 
faith upon our Risen Redeemer, there passes over into 
our spiritual anatomy the life in Him which triumphed 
over sin and death, and which at once begins to triumph 
over sin and death in us. 

Faith is made perfect in love, and it loves to sing of 
the love it trusts. Some one has said that the truest 
statement of the essence of Christianity is to be found in 
the Christian hymns and prayers. Well, then, let us so 
state it. 

E’er since, by faith, I saw the stream 
Thy flowing wounds supply, 


Redeeming love has been my theme, 
And shall be, till I die. 


5. The Method of Christianity, its fundamental 
method, is receiving and imparting Jesus Christ. This 
is the method both of its inworking and outworking. 
Salvation is at the same time a gift of life to be received 
and a development of this life to be wrought out. 
“Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling, 
for it is God that worketh in you both to will and to do 
his good pleasure.” 

_ Receiving and imparting Jesus Christ might be 
called the concave and the convex aspects of the same 
salvation. There is the salvation of the soul from the 
‘condemnation of sin and unto right relation to God. 
There is also the salvation of the soul’s growth and of its 
service. ‘These two are inseparable, for there can be no 
growth of soul in Christ without service to Him, and 
there can be no service to Him without growth of soul 
in Him. We are saved from sin’s condemnation and 
unto right relation with God by receiving Jesus Christ; 
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and then we are saved from losing our proper develop- 
ment and life service by imparting Jesus Christ. The 
first phase of salvation is secured by accepting the pro- 
vision God has made in His Son to free us from sin 
even unto right relation with God. The second phase 
of it is secured by accepting the Lordship of Christ and 

the service He calls for. e 

The first act of the Christian life is repentance for 
sin, which means coming to feel about it as God does, 
renouncing and forsaking it. Repentance is faith in 
God’s righteousness facing the enemy in battle. It is 
revulsion toward that which crucified the Son of God. 

The first work of the Christian life is receiving by 
faith Christ as Saviour. When He was asked, “What 
must we do, that we may work the works of God?’ 
He said, “This is the work of God, that ye believe on 
him whom he hath sent.” A man works the works of 
God in his own soul when by faith he accepts God’s 
work in Christ for his soul. Faith is a work which gives 
God a chance to work in the workshop He made for 
Himself—the human soul. 

Christ cannot be received into the individual soul 
except as the Saviour of the whole world. We have no 
warrant to receive Him as our Saviour except as we 
receive Him as more than ours, except as we recognize 
Him as the world’s Saviour. We know that God loves 
us as individuals because He so loved the world that He 
gave—not lent—His only begotten Son. He gave Him 
that He “might taste death for every man.” If we re- 
ceive Him, we receive a Saviour who died for all and 
belongs to all. “No man liveth unto himself,” which 
means, belonging unto Christ no man belongs unto 
himself alone. And so no man receiveth Christ unto 
himself alone. Still blind is the soul who would receive 
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Christ as into a blind alley. He who is the Way must 
have the right of way through every soul He enters to 
pass on into other souls. The Water of Life is found in 
conduit pipes, never in vessels of stagnation. 

Receiving Christ is as inseparable from imparting 
Him as imparting Him is inseparable from receiving 
Him. We receive Him most freely in the process of 
making Him known to those who know Him not. He 
abides with us the more, the more He goes out from us. 
“He that saveth his life, loseth it.’ He that saves his 
salvation, loses it. He that uses his salvation to save 
others, saves it. Cold storage salvation is a salvation to 
be saved from. “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” Then it is more blessed to give Christ than 
to receive Him; that is, the fuller blessing comes to our 
own souls in passing on to others the infinite blessing in 
Christ. There is more salvation for us in seeking the 
salvation of others than in seeking our own. Chris- 
tianity is essentially evangelistic and missionary. We 
receive Christ when we become His servants. We do 
not receive Him in order to be lords over the Lord, and 
forthwith tuck Him away, out of the way, in some 
obscure corner of our lives. We cannot receive Him as 
Saviour except as the Lord our Saviour. As Lord and 
Master it is His right to possess us for the furtherance 
of the highest enterprise God or man ever can engage in. 


My gracious Lord, I own thy right 
To every service I can pay, 
And call it my supreme delight 
To hear thy dictates and obey. 


What is my being but for thee, 

Its sure support, its noblest end, 
Thine ever smiling face to see, 

And serve the cause of such a friend! 
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If one wishes to possess a truth, to drive it down into 
the very fibers of his being, let him set about to teach it 
to others who need it. - If one wishes to feel the power 
of Christ throbbing in his soul, then let his be a soul 
bearing the Good News of salvation to others. When 
at home on furlough our foreign missionaries have often 
deplored that here they miss much of the mighty mani- 
festation of the presence of Christ which they enjoyed 
on the firing line in foreign lands. God is most at home 
in the soul which ministers most for Him where the need 
of Him is the greatest. He has the greatest part in 
Christ who most imparts Christ. On the other hand, 
there can be no such height of selfishness as that which 
rises up under the blessings and benefits of Christianity. 
Religiously refusing to give Christ to those who have as 
much right to Him as we have, is but attempting to con- 
secrate the dry rot of selfishness. It is using the great 
Corner-stone as a stepping stone into hell. 


6. The Process of building or growing the Christian 
soul is that self-realization resulting from the indwell- 
ing Christ. “He that drinketh my blood, dwelleth in 
me and I in him.” “Abide in me and I in you.” “If 
man love me he will keep my word; and my Father will 
love him, and we will come unto him and make our abode 
with him.” “T live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 
“Christ in you, the hope of glory.” 

The soul is more valuable than the whole world. 
Then the process by which it becomes what it does is 
more important than all the processes of the material 
universe. In it are involved the source of its growth- 
material, the spirit controlling the shaping of its struc- 
ture, and the development of powers, capacities, like- 
ness, affinity, and character. Self-realization is the 
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process of determining destiny, for all the soul is 
adapted to do and be forever, is wrought out by it. “If 
any man be in Christ, he is a new creature” (or, “there 
is a new creation”). The indwelling of the Creator- 
Redeemer changes the existence of the soul from being 
self-centered to that of being Christ-centered. Christian 
self-realization is a process of reciprocity with the in- 
dwelling Saviour whereby that which He is in character 
the Christian soul becomes. 

We often hear of salvation by character, but we 
never see it. Christian salvation is unto character, not 
by it. The result is not the cause. The character which 
saves us is not our own, but His who died for us. His 
character becomes ours through being “rooted and built 
up in him.” When this divine artist dwells in the human 
house being built up, it may be fashioned according to 
His plans and will. And He never repeats Himself; 
while we become one in Him, no two souls are exactly 
alike. God’s love of variety triumphing over its enemy 
sin is able to work out in each soul its marvelous orig- 
inality. He is the Author and Finisher, not only of our 
faith; but of our soul-building. He is its Designer and 
Contractor. Christ by His indwelling imparts to us His 
feeling about sin, His detestation of it. There lives in 
every Christian soul the same life which suffered death 
at the hand of sin and has His unconquerable aversion 
to it. So He builds us up as sin-hating, sin-fighting 
personalities. 

By His indwelling He reveals to us His glory as the 
shrine of God. Some one has said, “Show me the shrine 
to which a man bows and I will tell you his character.” 
We become like that which we worship. The effect of 
Christ’s indwelling is to bring us to worship Him and to 
glory in that love and loyalty to God which glorifies 
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Him. Thus we share His glory. Beholding Him as 
He is, is made possible in this way, for His is the Spirit 
of truth “the world cannot receive; for it beholdeth 
him not, neither knoweth him: ye know him; for he 
abideth with you, and shall be in you.” The glory of 
Christ is the glory of God, and His glory it is to make 
the soul He abides in share in His glory. We, behold- 
ing His glory, “are transformed into the same image.” 
This active image of Christ in us is true to itself, and we 
then desire no glory which does not glorify Him. 

God’s ideal for us is realized by Christ’s indwelling 
and sharing with us the Father’s ideal for Him. God’s 
ideal for us is that we should become like His Son, 
even what He is in God-glorifying nature. So this self- 
realizing process passes “from glory to glory.” We are 
transformed into Christ’s likeness as fast as our natures 
can realize Him in thought, feeling, interest, and char- 
acter. So we pass “from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord.” Abiding in His word, feeding on 
Him as the Bread of Life, using our minds to think for 
Him, our hearts to love for Him, and our wills to carry 
out His purposes, we come to know in the fuller way 
Him as the Truth, because we have the greater cor- 
respondence with Him in truth of nature through His 
inhabiting our souls. Truth of being is the highest form 
of truth possible, and is realized in us by the indwelling 
Truth. 

Our blest Redeemer, ere he breathed 
His tender, last farewell, 
A Guide, a Comforter bequeathed, 
With us to dwell. 


He came sweet influence to impart, 
A gracious willing guest, 

While he can find one humble heart 
Wherein to rest. 
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Spirit of purity and grace 
Our weakness, pitying, cure: 

O make our hearts thy dwelling place, 
Victory insure. 


7. The Effect of Christianity is reconciliation with 
God and life eternal through Jesus Christ. All that is 
in Christianity is summed up in what it accomplishes in 
these Godward and manward directions. All its phases 
are focussed in its effect; the proof of Christianity is 
what it achieves. 

Sin’s estrangement of man from God is a terrible 
fact everywhere manifest in this world. Its false quar- 
rel with Infinite Love and Perfect Righteousness every- 
where eventuates in an actual alienation, where aliena- 
tion spells death. That which is able to overcome this 
Separation cannot do so without being great enough to 
meet the whole problem of sin. This, of course, includes 
restoration to life in God. In Christ is the sufficiency 
for all this. “For it was the good pleasure of the 
Father that in him should all the fulness dwell; and 
through him to reconcile all things unto himself, having 
made peace through the blood of his cross. * * * And 
you being in time past alienated and enemies in your 
mind in your evil works, yet now hath he reconciled in 
the body of his flesh through death, to present you holy 
and without blemish and unreprovable before him” 
(Col. 1:19-22). “But all things are of God who recon- 
ciled us to himself through Christ, and gave us the min- 
istry of reconciliation; to wit, that God was in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself, not reckoning unto’ 
them their trespasses, and having committed unto us the 
word of reconciliation. * * * As though God were 
entreating by us: we beseech you on behalf of Christ, be 
ye reconciled unto God” (2 Cor. 5:18-20). 
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His mission on earth Christ made known in terms 
of life: “I am come that they may have life, and have it 
abundantly.” The life He gives is interpreted by the 
life He lived. He gives His own life, which is life 
eternal. Sometimes He presented this as knowledge- 
life: “And this is life eternal to know thee the only true 
God and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” He also 
expressed it in terms of himself: “I am the bread of 
life.” ‘He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
hath eternal life.” ‘I am the resurrection and the life.” 
“He that believeth in me shall never die.” “Because I 
live ye shall live also.” 

To Christ life meant perfect freedom in God: “If 
the Son make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” It 
meant the reality of the liberty of sons of God; and sons 
of God are they who do the works of their Father. The 
higher the life, the higher are its satisfactions. ‘The 
highest satisfaction is reached in awakening in the per- 
fect likeness of the Son of God to serve as perfectly as 
does He throughout the eternal day. 

Life, as given and interpreted by Jesus Christ, is 
unity within and with God and with all belonging to 
Him. Divine life eliminates sooner or later all inhar- 
monious elements within personality. We began this 
discussion of “what is Christianity?” by naming union 
with Christ as its substance. Union with Him is the 
power that makes for unity; it is the substance of all 
unity between His followers. Recently I heard one of 
our strongest speakers and leaders arguing that all 
‘Christian denominations should cease and become one 
organization because Jesus prayed the Father “that they 
all may be one as we are one.” But in this unity the Son 
did not cease to be the Son and the Father the Father. 


Jesus did not pray, that they all may be one as I am 
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one. Unity of spirit and life, not uniformity of organi- 
zation, is true, unmechanical, living unity. 

Christianity is unity in diversity and diversity in 
unity, through personal union with the Lord. Its genius 
lies, not in ecclesiastical system or organization, but in 
free, open, direct relation of each individual with Him. 
Union with Him defines the unobstructed, immediate 
intercourse which each Christian has with Him in 
normal Christianity. 

Personally receiving life from Him by union with 
Him relates His followers together in a living way. 
They are brought together on the highest level when 
their purpose is to give to Jesus Christ the full place He 
deserves and desires to fill, His place as the one and only 
Mediator between God and man. Loyalty to this un- 
hampered personal union with Christ assures and 
secures everything in normal Christian life. He is the 
Head of the church and the means and bond of its unity, 
because its life-blood. “And he is before all things, and 
in him all things consist [hold together]. And he is the 
head of the body, the church.” 


POE AND THE BIBLE* 


By C. Atpronso Smiru, Ph.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Head of the Department 
of English, United States Naval Academy 

IN spite of the vast amount of literature that has grown 
up at home and abroad about the name of Edgar Allan 
Poe, there has never been published a treatment of his 
attitude to religion and religious problems. ‘The ques- 
tion is important, not only because Poe is more widely 
read in foreign lands than any other American writer, 
but because his stories and poems either leave us in the 
dark on the great question or hint an attitude of apathy 
or denial which does not represent Poe’s own convic- 
tions. As in the case of Hawthorne, one must beware of 
confusing Poe with his own fictive characters. 

There is abundant evidence that, from early child- 
hood when Poe went regularly to church with Mrs. 
Allan in Richmond,’ to that last hour when he asked 
Mrs. Moran from his death bed whether she thought 
there was any hope for him hereafter, God and the 
Bible were fundamental and central in his thinking. 
It is equally evident that, though living in a sceptical 
age, an age in which science seemed to be weakening the 
foundations of long cherished beliefs, and being himself 
an adept in scientific hypothesis and speculative fore- 
cast, Pee remained untouched by current forms of un- 
belief. More than this, he was a positive force in the 


*The quotations from Poe are all made from the Complete Works of 
Edgar Allan Poe, in seventeen volumes, edited by James A. Harrison, 
New York, 1902. 

* See The Complete Poems of Edgar Allan Poe, by J. H. Whitty, 1917, 
p. XXIV. 
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overthrow of scepticism and in the establishment or re- 
establishment of faith and hope. 

It is hard to understand what Mr. Woodberry * 
means when he records the fact that Mrs. Moran read to 
the dying poet the fourteenth chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel and adds: “It is the only mention of religion in 
his entire life.’ If the mere reading of the Bible to 
Poe, not by him, be construed as a “mention of religion” 
in his life, what shall be said of his own familiarity with 
the Bible, of his keen interest in Biblical research, of his 
oft-expressed belief in the truth of the Bible or of his 
final and impassioned defense, in Eureka, of the sover- 
eignty of the God of the Bible? 

Poe’s intimate knowledge of the Bible might be 
traced in the many allusions that he makes to Bible his- 
tory and Bible imagery, but more than mere knowledge 
is seen in the conscious and vivid imitation of Bible style 
that he achieves in many of his greatest prose passages. 
No one could have written Shadow, a Parable, or 
Silence, a Fable, unless he had so communed with the 
Old Testament prophets as to catch both the form and 
the spirit of their utterance. In dignity and elevation of 
thought, in faultlessness of keeping, in utter simplicity 
of style and structure, Poe’s workmanship in these two 
selections alone would place him not only among the 
masters of English prose but among the still smaller 
number of those whose mastery seems not so much 
a homage to ancient models as an illumination from 
the same central sun. 

Poe’s interest in the discoveries that were beginning 
to throw new light upon many perplexing problems in 
the Bible was not the interest of the antiquarian. There 
was little of the antiquarian in his nature. It was the 


*> The Life of Edgar Allan Poe, 1909, vol. II, p. 345. 
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interest of one who feels an instinctive fellowship with 
all forms of progressive thought. “I read all the time,” 
says Edison,“ “on astronomy, chemistry, biology, 
physics, music, metaphysics, mechanics, and other 
branches—political economy, electricity, and, in fact, 
all things that are making for progress in the world.” 
Poe might have said the same. It was the forward 
movement, the widening horizon, the latent possibilities 
of a subject that interested Poe, rather than the ele- 
mental nature of the subject itself. Landscape garden- 
ing, mesmerism, cryptography, metaphysical specula- 
tion, the nebular hypothesis, the new science or pseudo- 
science of aeronautics, the explorations then making in 
the Pacific Ocean and the South Seas, Maury’s addi- 
tions to marine lore, the latent results of the gold ex- 
citement in California, these appealed to Poe not so 
much in themselves as through the enfolded sense of 
something greater yet to be. They were open doors 
rather than reservoirs. They were frontier subjects 
and out of each of them he wrought literature. 

If he did not make literature out of the results of 
Bible discovery in Oriental lands, he at least left on 
record his familiarity with the subject and his prompt 
recognition of the part that such discoveries were 
destined to play in the interpretation of the Old and 
the New Testament. Though he did not live to greet 
any of the discoveries of Sir Henry Rawlinson, “the 
father of Assyriology,” Poe’s review of Incidents of 
Travel in Egypt, Arabia, Petraea, and the Holy Land, 
by John Lloyd Stephens, the New Jersey lawyer, shows 
the spirit in which he would have welcomed the work 
of the great English Orientalist: : 


“Life of Edison, by Dyer and Martin, vol. II, p. 764. 
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Viewed only as one of a class of writings whose direct tendency 
is to throw light upon the Book of Books, it has strong claims 
upon the attention of all who read. While the vast importance 
of critical and philological research in dissipating the obscurities 
and determining the exact sense of the Scriptures cannot be too 
readily conceded, it may be doubted whether the collateral 
illustration derivable from records of travel be not deserving at 
least equal consideration. Certainly the evidence thus afforded, 
exerting an enkindling influence upon the popular imagination, 
and so taking palpable hold upon the popular understanding, 
will not fail to become in time a most powerful because easily 
available instrument in the downfall of unbelief. Infidelity it- 
self has often afforded unwilling and unwitting testimony to the 
truth. It is surprising to find with what unintentional precision 
both Gibbon and Volney (among others) have used, for the 
purpose of description, in their accounts of nations and coun- 
tries, the identical phraseology employed by the inspired writers 
when foretelling the most improbable events. In this manner 
scepticism has been made the root of belief, and the providence 
of the Deity has been no less remarkable in the extent and 
nature of the means for bringing to light the evidence of his 
accomplished word, than in working the accomplishment itself. 


Later on in this review Poe avows his belief in the 
literal meaning and literal fulfilment of Bible predic- 
tions. The italics are of course Poe’s: 


We look upon the literalness of the understanding of the 
Bible predictions as an essential feature in prophecy—conceiv- 
ing minuteness of detail to have been but a portion of the 
providential plan of the Deity for bringing more visibly to light, 
in after-ages, the evidence of the fulfilment of his word. No 
general meaning attached to a prediction, no general fulfilment 
of such prediction, could carry, to the reason of mankind, in- 
ferences so unquestionable, as its particular and minutely in- 
cidental accomplishment. General statements, except in rare 
instances, are susceptible of misinterpretation or misapplication: 
details admit no shadow of ambiguity. That, in many striking 
cases, the words of the prophets have been brought to pass in 
every particular of a series of minutiae, whose very meaning was 
unintelligible before the period of fulfilment, is a truth that few 
are so utterly stubborn as to deny. We mean to say that, in all 
instances, the most strictly literal interpretation will apply. 
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He inserts also in the same review his proffered 
emendation of Isaiah 34:10, quoting the original 
Hebrew in Hebrew letters. Poe was very proud of this 
achievement and repeats his newly acquired Oriental 
lore several times in later years, though one must sym- 
pathize with him in his repetitions because the typo- 
graphical outfit was not again equal to the reproduction 
of the awesome and erudite Hebrew originals. Of 
course, he has been called a charlatan and worse for in- 
timating a knowledge of Hebrew which he did not pos- 
sess. But surely his pride in the matter is pardonable. 
It was a very small hoax. Dr. Charles Anthon, of New 
York, had given him in a letter (June 1, 1837) all the 
information that was needed, and Poe used it, making 
much of the Hebrew characters that Dr. Anthon had 
furnished. But Dr. Anthon’s letter was in answer to 
one from Poe, asking whether the emendation was borne 
out by the Hebrew text. Poe nowhere claims familiarity 
with Hebrew or even originality in his proffered reading 
of the text. 

Every reader of Tur BrsrticaL Review knows, or 
knows of, the eight Bridgewater Treatises, each de- 
veloping from a different angle “the power, wisdom, 
and goodness of God as manifested in the creation.” 
The last of these volumes appeared in 1884. T'wo years 
later Poe, who was deeply in sympathy with the design 
of the series, gave in the pages of The Southern 
Literary Messenger five reasons why these eight vol- 
umes would ultimately fail to carry out the high pur- 
pose of the testator, reasons that the sequent years have 
vindicated in every detail. But in 1844, in the pages of 
the Democratic Review, Poe returns to the subject of 
the Bridgewater Treatises and makes a distinction that 
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is full of interest and suggestiveness, not only for the 
teleologist but for the literary craftsman as well. It will 
be remembered that each of the Bridgewater discussions 


dealt with the great concept of adaptation, the adapta- 
tion of form to function: 


All the Bridgewater Treatises have failed in noticing the 
great idiosyncrasy in the Divine system of adaptation :—that 
idiosyncrasy which stamps the adaptation as Divine, in dis- 
tinction from that which is the work of merely human con- 
structiveness. I speak of the complete mutuality of adaptation. 
For example :—In human constructions, a particular cause has a 
particular effect—a particular purpose brings about a particular 
object; but we see no reciprocity. The effect does not re-act 
upon the cause—the object does not change relations with the 
purpose. In Divine constructions, the object is either object or 
purpose, as we choose to regard it, while the purpose is either 
purpose or object; so that we can never (abstractedly, without 
concretion—without reference to facts of the moment) decide 
which is which. For secondary example:—In polar climates, the 
human frame, to maintain its due caloric, requires, for com- 
bustion in the stomach, the most highly ammoniac food, such as 
train oil. Again:—TIn polar climates the sole food afforded man 
is the oil of abundant seals and whales. Now, whether is oil at 
hand because imperatively demanded ?—or whether is it the only 
thing to be obtained? It is impossible to say. There is an 
absolute reciprocity of adaptation, for which we seek in vain 
among the works of man. 

The Bridgewater tractists may have avoided this point, on 
account of its apparent tendency to overthrow the idea of cause 
in general—consequently of a First Cause—of God. But it is 
more probable that they have failed to perceive what no one 
preceding them, has, to my knowledge, perceived. 

The pleasure which we derive from any exertion of human 
ingenuity is in the direct ratio of the approach to this species 
of reciprocity between cause and effect. In the construction of 
plot, for example, in fictitious literature, we should aim at so 
arranging the points, or incidents, that we cannot distinctly see, 
in respect to any one of them, whether that one depends from 
any one other, or upholds it. In this sense, of course, perfection 
of plot is unattainable in fact,—because Man is the constructor. 
The plots of God are perfect. The Universe is a Plot of God. 
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Poe’s belief in the Bible, his aversion to scepticism, 
and his assurance of the immortality of the soul find fre- 
quent assertion in his less known works. He commends 
the inaugural address of the President of Hampden- 
Sidney College because it shows “‘a vein of that truest of 
all philosophy, the philosophy of the Christian.” He 
believed that the lines, 


Trifles, like straws, upon the surface flow, 
He who would search for pearls must dive below, 


embodied a false philosophy: “Witness the principles 
of our divine faith—that moral mechanism by which the 
simplicity of a child may overbalance the wisdom ofa 
man.” In reviewing Zanoni he says: “All that is truly 
noble in Bulwer’s imaginary doctrines of the Rosicru- 
cians is stolen from the pure precepts of our holy re- 
ligion.” Knowledge of nature, says Poe, adds to our 
knowledge of God, and Macaulay’s assertion that 
theology is not a progressive science is declared to be 
false and misleading: 


Were the indications we derive from science, of the nature 
and designs of Deity, and thence, by inference, of man’s destiny, 
—were these indications proof direct, it is then very true that no 
advance in science could strengthen them; for, as the essayist 
justly observes, “nothing can be added to the force of the argu- 
ment which the mind finds in every beast, bird, and flower ;” but, 
since these indications are rigidly analogical, every step in human 
knowledge, every astronomical discovery, in especial, throws ad- 
ditional light upon the august subject, by extending the range 
of analogy. 'That we know no more, to-day, of the nature of 
Deity, of its purposes, and thus of man himself, than we did even 
a dozen years ago, is a proposition disgracefully absurd. “If 
Natural Philosophy,” says a greater than Macaulay, “should 
continue to be improved in its various branches, the bounds of 
moral philosophy would be enlarged also.”” These words of the 
prophetic Newton are felt to be true, and will be fulfilled. 


It was the scepticism of Lord Bolingbroke which, 
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according to Poe, rendered nearly half of the Vis- 
count’s work comparatively worthless: 


The philosophical essays, occupying two of the volumes on 
our table, are comparatively valueless, and inferior, both in style 
and matter, to the political tracts. They are deeply imbued 
with the sceptical opinions of the author, and we should have 
willingly seen them omitted in this edition, if it were possible to 
get a complete one, with nearly one half of the author’s works 
left out. Little, therefore, as we value the philosophical works 
of Bolingbroke, we commend the publishers for not expunging 
them as too many others have done. 


Writing in 1844, Poe says: 

Twenty years ago credulity was the characteristic trait of 
the mob, incredulity the distinctive feaure of the philosophic; 
now the case is conversed. The wise are wisely adverse from 


disbelief. To be sceptical is no longer evidence either of informa- 
tion or of wit. 


“No man doubts the immortality of the soul,” de- 
clares Poe, “yet of all truths this truth of immortality is 
the most difficult to prove by any mere series of syl- 
logisms.” And later: “However well a man may 
reason on the great topics of God and immortality, he 
will be forced to admit tacitly in the end that God and 
immortality are things to be felt rather than demon- 
strated.” ‘There was a time, however, when Poe be- 
lieved that man’s immortality could be proved: 

Indeed, to our own mind, the only irrefutable argument in 
support of the soul’s immortality—or, rather, the only con- 
clusive proof of man’s alternate dissolution and rejuvenescence 
ad infinitwum—is to be found in analogies deduced from the 
modern established theory of the nebular cosmogony. This 
cosmogony demonstrates that all existing bodies in the universe 
‘are formed of a nebular matter, a rare ethereal medium, pervad- 
ing space; shows the mode and laws of formation, and proves 
that all things are in a perpetual state of progress; that nothing 
in nature is perfected. 
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Not a proof but an indication of immortality, “a 
forethought of the loveliness to come,” “a prescient 
ecstasy of the beauty beyond the grave,” Poe found in 
poetry: 

He who shall merely sing with whatever rapture, in however 
harmonious strains, or with however vivid a truth of imitation, of 
the sights and sounds which greet him in common with all man- 
kind—he, we say, has yet failed to prove his divine title. There 
is still a longing unsatisfied, which he has been impotent to ful- 
fil. There is still a thirst unquenchable, which to allay he has 
shown us no crystal springs. This burning thirst belongs to the 
immortal essence of man’s nature. It is equally a consequence 
and an indication of his perennial life. It is the desire of the 
moth for the star. It is not the mere appreciation of the beauty 
before us. It is a wild effort to reach the beauty above. It 
is a forethought of the loveliness to come. It is a passion to be 
satiated by no sublunary sights, or sounds, or sentiments, and 
the soul thus athirst strives to allay its fever in futile efforts at 
creation. Inspired with a prescient ecstasy of the beauty beyond 
the grave, it struggles by multiform novelty of combination 
among the things and thoughts of Time, to anticipate some 
portion of that loveliness whose very elements, perhaps, appertain 
solely to Eternity. And the result of such effort, on the part of 
souls fittingly constitued, is alone what mankind have agreed to 
denominate Poetry. 


But it is in Eureka that Poe recorded his deepest 
convictions about God and the world to come. For 
seven years at least the main conception of this work 
had absorbed Poe as no other constructive thought had 
ever absorbed him before. He seemed consciously in 
the grip not of a marginal truth but of a central and 
star-ypointing truth. “What I here propound,’ he 
writes in his brief preface, “is truwe:—therefore it can- 
not die:—or if by any means it be now trodden down so 
that it die, it will ‘rise again to the Life Everlasting,’ ” 
Virginia’s death with its long but foreseen approach had 
thrown him starkly back upon the problem of life here 
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and its expansion or extinction hereafter. The com- 
panionship that he needed in these tense hours of com- 
position was now furnished by Mrs. Clemm. “When 
he was composing Eureka,” she wrote, “we used to 
walk up and down the garden, his arm around me, mine 
around him, until I was so tired I could not walk. He 
would stop every few minutes and explain his ideas to 
me, and ask if I understood him.” 

Eureka is more than a demonstration that Poe’s in- 
tellect and imagination were functioning at their maxi- 
mum during those lonesome latter years; it reveals that, 
above all the doubt and darkness and decay that seem 
to glimmer through his poems and stories, there shone at 
last the clear light of an abiding conviction that 


God’s in his heaven— 
Alls right with the world. 


Two passages must suffice. The echo of the first seems 
heard in a line of Tennyson’s In Memoriam, 


One God, one law, one element. 


Poe writes: 


That Nature and the God of Nature are distinct, no think- 
ing being can long doubt. By the former we imply merely the 
laws of the latter. But with the very idea of God, omnipotent, 
omniscient, we entertain, also, the idea of the infallibility of his 
laws. With Him there being neither Past nor Future—with 
Him all being Now—do we not insult him in supposing his laws 
so contrived as not to provide for every possible contingency ?>— 
or, rather, what idea can we have of any possible contingency, 
except that it is at once a result and a manifestation of his laws? 
He who, divesting himself of prejudice, shall have the rare 
courage to think absolutely for himself, cannot fail to arrive, in 
the end, at the condensation of laws into Law—cannot fail of 
reaching the conclusion that each law of Nature is dependent at 
all points upon all other laws, and that all are but consequences 
of one primary exercise of the Divine Volition. Such is the 
principle of the Cosmogony which, with all necessary deference, 
T here venture to suggest and to maintain. 
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Just as Tennyson asked that Crossing the Bar be 
placed last in all editions of his poems, so Poe might 
well have asked that the close of Eureka, his swan song, 
be viewed as the terminus of all that he had thought or 
dreamed or hoped or suffered. If “Nevermore” seem 
at times the refrain of all of his singing, “Evermore” 
was the note on which he closed; if despair seem the 
companion of his more solitary moods, it was only that 
faith and hope might abide with him at the end; if death 
seem to loom too large and menacing in his visions, it 
was over and beyond its vanishing rim that he saw rise 
the beckoning and unclouded life: 


These creatures (animate and inanimate) are all, too, more 
or less conscious Intelligences; conscious, first, of a proper 
identity ; conscious, secondly and by faint indeterminate glimpses, 
of an identity with the Divine Being of whom we speak—of an 
identity with God. Of the two classes of consciousness, fancy 
that the former will grow weaker, the latter stronger, during the 
long succession of ages which must elapse before these myriads of 
individual Intelligences become blended—when the bright stars 
become blended—into One. ‘Think that the sense of individual 
identity will be gradually merged in the general consciousness— 
that Man, for example, ceasing imperceptibly to feel himself 


Man, will at length attain that awfully triumphant epoch when 


he shall recognize his existence as that of Jehovah. In the 
meantime bear in mind that all is Life—Life—Life within Life 
—the less within the greater, and all within the Spirit Divine. 
Summing up, may we not say that Poe’s work will 
enter upon a still wider stage of influence when it is re- 
garded, not as allurement to doubt and despair, but as 
an outcry against them? Is it not unjust to call him the 
poet laureate of death and decay in the sense in which 
we call Shelley the poet laureate of love, Wordsworth 
of nature, Tennyson of trust, or Browning of resolute 
faith? Poe did not love death; he did not celebrate the 
charms of doubt or of darkness or of separation. He 
abhorred them. The desolate lover in The Raven does 
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not acquiesce in “Nevermore.” It flouts and belies 
every instinct and intuition of his heart. And in every 
poem and story of Poe’s over which blackness seems to 
brood, there is the unmistakable note of spiritual pro- 
test; there is the evidence of a nature so attuned to love 
and light, to beauty and harmony, that denial of them 
or separation from them is a veritable death-in-life. 
Poe fathomed darkness but climbed to the light; he be- 
came the world’s spokesman for those dwelling within 
the shadow, but his feet were already upon the upward 
slope. Out of it all he emerged victor, not victim. 

When I remember that Poe resented the charge of 
pantheism as keenly as that of atheism, when I recall 
that he ended his career as thinker and prophet with the 
chant, “All is Life—Life—Life within Life—the less 
within the greater, and all within the Spirit Divine,” the 
sunlight seems to fall upon “the misty mid region of 
Weir,” even “the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir;” 
and Edgar Allan Poe seems no longer our only 
autumnal genius, heralding an early winter, but the 
genius of winter itself, a late winter, with spring al- 
ready at its heart. 


ANNAPOLIS, ManyLanD. 


THE NON-SENSE OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


By Rev. ALpert CtarKe Wycxorr, Pastor Reformed Church, 
Spring Valley, New York 


II. Non-SEnsE CHRISTIANITY 


In a little book entitled, No and Yes, Mrs. Eddy re- 
marks: “The two largest words in the vocabulary of 
thought are ‘Christian’ and ‘Science’.” This observa- 
tion discloses the motive which must have inspired the 
shrewd policy of placing this system of non-sense science 
under the protecting wings of these two mighty words. 
Having already learned the one qualifying feature— 
non-sense—which alone justifies its association with the 
word science, we will now proceed to investigate its 
right to the protection of the word Christian. 

Here also it will be necessary to prepare for just 
as radical a change in the nature of Christianity as has 
already been encountered in the character of the uni- 
verse and in the Bible. For, if Christianity is to have 
any place in a science which turns our world into a non- 
sense world, and our Bible into a non-sense book, it will 
have to be transformed into non-sense Christianity. 
This profound and radical change Mrs. Eddy does not 
hesitate to make. Yet she introduces it with such astute 
and deceptive skill that the great majority of people, 
Christian Scientists as well as others, have no idea that . 
this change has been effected. As in her treatment of 
the Bible, so here, she attempts to allay all suspicion by 
vigorously proclaiming her steadfast allegiance to the 
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very Christianity she is about to undermine. Her 
method is calculated to deceive the very elect. Artfully 
she scatters through her works such expressions of 
loyalty as these: 

I therefore plant myself unreservedly on the teachings of 
Jesus, of his apostles, of the prophets, and on the testimony of 
aa ae of Mind. Other foundations there are none [p. 

aes Science is the pure evangelic truth [R. and L,, p. 
89]. 

Surely after having frequently encountered such 
reassuring expressions of loyalty, the unsuspecting may 
be pardoned for assuming, without further question, 
that Christian Science is sincerely and genuinely Chris- 
tian. But those who know Mrs. Eddy, her use of non- 
sense language, and her unvarying campaign strategy, 
are never deceived by such tactics. They immediately 
scent trouble. It is not too much to say that, to those 
who understand her, these constantly recurring affirma- 
tions of loyalty are like a barrage sent over by the 
enemy; they serve as a timely warning that an attack 
is about to follow. This preliminary strategy, therefore, 
is practically disregarded in preparing to meet the real 
attack. 

The place upon which to concentrate our attention 
then is, not these isolated statements, but upon the fun- 
damental and indisputable teaching of Christian Science 
cencerning the essential elements of the historic Chris- 
tian faith. By adopting this method Christian Science 
is given a fair chance to present its teaching, and the 
truth is destined to come out. With an air of injured 
innocence, Mrs. Eddy asks: “Why do those who pro- 
Se as otherwise indicated, all quotations or citations are from 


or refer to Science and Health, edition of 1918. R. and I. refers to Ret- 
rospection and Introspection. 
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fess to follow Christ, reject the essential religion he 
came to establish?’ (P. 27.) If by this question she 
intends to imply that Christian Science is that “essential 
religion,” we will endeavor to give a few reasons why 
those who follow Jesus Christ are compelled to reject 
Christian Science. 

In the progress of our study it will be noted that 
none of the questions involved in the differences of 
opinion between the older and the modern point of 
view are raised. This is because none of these questions 
affect in the slighest degree the fundamental difference 
between historic Christianity and Christian Science. 
The acceptance of neither the modern nor the conserva- 
tive position reduces at any point the contrast. For, 
when thoroughly understood, Christian Science differs 
as radically from the most advanced, as from the most 
unyielding conservative theological and Biblical posi- 
tions. For this reason all the various shades of belief 
which fall between these two extremes count for noth- 
ing. 

Tue Jew A Goon CHRISTIAN 


One of the first sallies she makes into the department 
of theology is an attempt to prove that the Jew is a 
perfectly good Christian because both Jew and Chris- 
tian believe in the first commandment. This favors us 
with a typical specimen of non-sense logic and reason- 
ing. The point is thus argued: 

The Jew believes that the Messiah or Christ has not yet come; 
the Christian believes that Christ is God. Here Christian Science 
intervenes, explains these doctrinal points, cancels the disagree- 
ment, and settles the question. Christ, as the true spiritual idea, 
is the ideal of God now and forever, here and everywhere. The 


Jew who believes in the First Commandment is a monotheist; he 
has one omnipresent God. Thus the Jew unites with the Chris- 
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tian’s doctrine that God is come and is present now and forever. 
The Christian who believes in the First Commandment is a mono- 
theist. Thus he virtually unites with the Jew’s belief in one 
God, and recognizes that Jesus Christ is not God, as Jesus him- 
self declared, but is the Son of God [p. 361]. 


The first thing which attracts the attention of even the 
amateur logician is the subtle change which is made in 
the content of the supposed common term of the two 
clauses of the first sentence. As soon as that is made, 
sense logic is impossible. Therefore we are given non- 
sense logic. But even this is working under a great dis- 
advantage. For inasmuch as there never has been any 
disagreement between the Jew and the Christian upon 
the first commandment, or “belief in one God” or mono- 
theism, it is difficult to see how this wonderful explana- 
tion of “these doctrinal points” “cancels the disagree- 
ment and settles the question.” By the same logic the 
Moslems and all other followers of monotheistic re- 
ligions become good Christians. This method of recon- 
ciliation calls upon the Christian to sacrifice every dis- 
tinctive belief of historic Christianity, and to reduce his 
faith to the proportions of pre-Christian Judaism. 
This the loyal Christian will hardly be willing to do. If 
this is a sample of the “pure evangelic truth” as held by 
Christian Science, it demands closer investigation. 


Tuer Gop or Non-SEnsE CHRISTIANITY 


Christian Scientists sound very religious. They have 
the name of God constantly upon their lips. Such 
phrases as, “God is All-in-all,” “God is good,” “We rely 
only upon God,” “God is the only Healer,” “God is 
Love,” and the like, are their conversational stock in 
trade. Setting the example, Mrs. Eddy remarks: 
“Christian Science does honor God as no other theory 
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honors Him” (p. 483). Such familiar use of the word 
God touches elemental religious instincts and has a ten- 
dency to establish the undoubted spiritual character 
of this religion in the minds of those who are easily 
captured by words and phrases. Those, however, who 
have learned to understand the non-sense language in 
which Science and Health is written have acquired the 
fixed habit of holding up every important word used, 
and demanding its exact meaning. In no instance is 
this more necessary than when Mrs. Eddy is using the 
word God, for “there be gods many.” 

To get at the heart of this subject, it is necessary to 
ascertain what kind of God Christian Science has. 
A little diligent digging unearths this unexpected fact: 
The God of Christian Science has nothing whatever in 
common with the God of the Bible or of historic Chris- 
tianity. It does not take a theologian to detect this 
truth. Here is a general proof. ‘The religion of the 
Bible is theism, and Christianity is distinctly a theistic 
religion. No scholar would think of denying this state- 
ment. Now theism contains three essential elements, 
the personality of God, the personality of man, and both 
the possibility and reality of communion between these 
two personalities. Christian Science categorically de- 
nies all three of these fundamental postulates of theism. 
It denies the personality of God, the personality of man, 
and all possibility of personal communion between its 
God and mortal man. Mrs. Eddy says: 

A personal God, a personal man, a personal devil * * * 
are theological mythoplasms, mere beliefs that must finally yield 
to the opposite science of God and man [2nd ed., p. 145]. 

Just what the nature of that “opposite science of God” 
really is, we shall now ferret out. Under Questions and 
Answers, we read: 
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Question.—What is God? 

Answer.—God is incorporeal, divine, supreme, infinite Mind, 
Spirit, Soul, Principle, Life, Truth, Love. 

Question.—Are these terms synonymous? 

Answer.—They are [p. 465]. 


The first point which impresses one in examining this 
definition of God is, notwithstanding the large number 
of words included, the one word most frequently on the 
lips of Jesus—Father—is not among them. The reason 
for this striking omission from a supposed Christian 
definition of God lies in the fact that the word Father 
is too strongly impregnated with the idea of personality. 

The second point to attract attention is that the 
Christian Science God is “divine.” This is an important 
characteristic in the Christian Science God, for Mrs. 
Eddy herself is divine, and if its God lacked this one at- 
tribute, this want might tend to create an embarrassing 
situation in their relationship. 

The third, and most interesting, point is the perfect 
circle which is described by this definition. Should any 
one seriously desire to obtain a clear idea of the real con- 
tent of any of the words herein used, this is the curve 
their answers would force you to follow: What is God? 
God is Mind. What is Mind? Mind is Spirit. What 
is Spirit? Spirit is Soul. What is Soul? Soul is Prin- 
ciple. What is Principle? Principle is Life. What is 
Life? Life is Truth. What is Truth? Truth is Love. 
What is Love? Love is God. Of course you are sup- 
posed to get intellectually dizzy and fall off long before 
you get around to the last word, and this is what univer- 
sally happens.- But if you should be an exceptionally 
good rider and able to stick on to the end, you would dis- 
cover that you at last arrive at the very place you started 
and have gotten nowhere. If you have a childish mind 
and enjoy the merry-go-round sensation, you are satis- 
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fied. If you want to get somewhere in your thinking, 
you are not. 

Just so long as Christian Science is allowed to keep 
these undefined terms chasing one another around, like 
wild horses, unbroken to control, and able to unseat most 
riders after a short run, things go along smoothly. For 
taking a try at the sport furnishes primitive intellectual 
diversion for some untrained minds, and gives them a 
few novel psychological thrills. The trained scholar, 
however, whose life business has made this work an old 
story, has no difficulty in dealing with these fractious 
terms. Notwithstanding Mrs. Eddy never intended 
any one of them to be captured and broken to work 
steadily in sense-language harness, the scholar fearlessly 
goes out into the group and makes the leading term his 
prize. This controlling word, which is the determining 
factor in the character of the Christian Science God, and 
of which all the others are but synonyms, is Principle. 
In No and Yes Mrs. Eddy says: 


When understood, Principle is found to be the only term that 
fully conveys the ideas of God [p. 20]. 

Properly to understand this word Principle when 
used in Christian Science for God, it must always be 
thought of as strictly opposed to the idea of Personality. 
For God is not a person, God is principle. This dis- 
tinction is fundamental in Christian Science theology. 
Mrs. Eddy brings it out in these passages: 

Me is Mind, He is Divine Principle, not person [20th ed., p. 
877]. 

_ A better understanding of God as divine Principle, Love, 
rather than personality * * * is required [p. 473]. ; 

This human sense of Deity yields to the divine sense, even as 
the material sense of personality yields to the incorporeal sense 
of God and man as infinite Principle and infinite idea [p. 576f.]. 

It follows that Deity is not a person [20th ed., p. 444]. 
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It is just possible that someone may at this point 
have his attention called to a few isolated passages in 
Science and Health where Mrs. Eddy seems to refer 
to God as a person, and where she uses the term Father. 
These may at first sight tend to disprove the above. It 
is true that such passages can be found in Science and 
Health. They are very few, and are thrown in as 
hazards to assist in intellectually unseating anyone who 
may have shown enough sticking power to ride her idea 
of God—Principle—to the dangerous point of under- 
standing it. If any of these passages are carefully 
studied it will be seen that, just as soon as they have 
served their purpose in unseating the adventurer and 
properly disposing of him, they are so modified that the 
faithful are gently led back to the correct idea of God— 
Principle. We will insert a typical illustration of each 
case: 


The world believes in many persons, but if God is personal, 
there is but one person, because there is but one God. His per- 
sonality can only be reflected, not transmitted. * * * The 
only proper symbol of God as person is Mind’s infinite ideal [p. 
517]. 


Jesus * * * could demonstrate the Science of Love, 
His Father, or divine Principle [p. 30]. 


Let us see what we get. “The only proper symbol of « 
God as person is Mind’s infinite ideal.” What is 
“Mind’s infinite ideal”? To every Christian Scientist 
it means but one thing, and that is Principle. Put in 
Mrs. Eddy’s own words it is: “God is Mind, He is 
Divine Principle, not person.” So also when the word 
Father is used it never has a personal meaning, for it 
always means, “The Science of Love,” or “divine Prin- 
ciple.” 

Having now learned that the Christian Science God 
is Principle, and not a person, the question naturally _ 
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arises what is the relationship which exists between the 
individual and this kind of God; and in what terms are 
worship and devotion to.express themselves? In Chris- 
tianity the relation between God and man is best repre- 
sented by that of father and child, or personal relation. 
It expresses itself most naturally and elementally in the 
act of prayer, or talking with God. In Christian Science 
this relation and this act are impossible, for neither Prin- 
ciple nor idea are conversationalists. Mrs. Eddy fit- 
tingly devotes the first chapter of her textbook to the 
task of correcting this misunderstanding of God. Audi- 
ble prayer and petition, asking God, as a person, for 
things, is but a waste of time and words. Particularly is 
this the case when prayer takes on the form of pleading 
with God to heal the sick. Real Christian Scientists are 
never guilty of this inconsistent folly. This is a very 
important point to have clearly in mind, for it is not 
generally understood, even by Christian Scientists. Mrs. 
Eddy uses this illustration to bring it out: 

Who would stand before a blackboard, and pray the principle 
of mathematics to solve the problem? The rule is already estab- 
lished, and it is our task to work out the solution. Shall we ask 
the divine Principle of all goodness to do His own work? His 
. work is done, and we have only to avail ourselves of God’s rule 


in order to receive His blessing, which enables us to work out our 
own salvation [p. 3]. 


Our picture now is sufficiently complete. The God of 
Christian Science is Principle, not a person. This Prin- 
ciple is best likened to the principle of mathematics by 
which the solution of a problem is worked out. This ab- 
stract principle, whose ‘“‘work is done,” is powerless to 
assist us in arriving at the solution, or working out our 
own salvation, for “His work is done.” If one happens 
to be a good mathematician he is lucky; if not there is no 
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help for him. The desire that the mathematician has to 
keep on until the problem is solved, or the desire which 
the scientist, or inventor has to make his discovery, or to 
perfect his invention, this is real prayer. For “desire 
is prayer” (p. 1). 

When this picture of God and prayer is placed side 
by side with that of the Bible and Jesus, it presents an 
amazing contrast. Jesus strives to reveal to us God as 
a Father, a Father to whom we are to go as the child 
goes to his earthly father, a Father of whom we are ex- 
pected to ask, for “every one that asketh receiveth,” a 
Father who knoweth how to give good gifts unto His 
children, a Father who is not abstract, impersonal, im- _ 
passive, whose “work is done,” but who is best pictured 
in the parable of The Prodigal Son, where He is repre- 
sented as waiting and watching for his wayward son 
with a heavy heart, and as seeing him “when he was yet 
a great way off,” and, just as soon as He catches sight 
of him, as running to him, falling on his neck, and kissing 
him. The fundamental difference between the Christian 
Science God—Principle, as Mrs. Eddy describes it— 
and the Christian God—F ther, as Jesus portrays Him 
—is as irreconcilable from the standpoint of religion as 
it can be made. The instant Mrs. Eddy presumes to in- 
troduce this radical change in the nature and character 
of God, her religion ceases to be Christian. Yet this 
God—Principle—is the only possible type of God that 
can fit into her scheme of non-sense science. 


Tur Curist of NON-SENSE CHRISTIANITY 


Whatever foundation there may have been for a Nicene 
controversy concerning the respective natures of the 
God and the Christ of historic Christianity, no such 
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controversy could possibly arise in Christian Science 
theology, for its God and its Christ are indisputably of 
one and the same nature. The Christ of Christian 
Science, like its God, is not a person. It is a blunder of 
unpardonable ignorance to think that Jesus of Nazareth 
is the Christ of Christian Science. Failure to under- 
stand this fundamental fact is failure to understand 
Christian Science. Until of late, this is the way Mrs. 
Eddy in her Glossary defined Christ: “Divine Principle, 
not person” (20th ed., p. 580). In the very latest edi- 
tion—this article for Tur BreiticaL REvIEw is written 
in January, 1920—we find this explanation: 

Yearning to be understood the Master repeated, “But whom 
say ye that lam?” This renewed inquiry meant: Who or what 
is it that is able to do the work, so mysterious to the popular 
mind? * * * With his usual impetuosity, Simon replied for 
his brethren, and his reply set forth a great fact: “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God!’ That is: The Messiah is 


what thou hast declared,—Christ, the spirit of God, of Truth, 
Life, and Love, which heals mentally [p. 137]. 


There is no excuse for misunderstanding this state- 
ment. The key to its meaning is found in the skillfully 
introduced shift from the word “who” to the word 
“what.” No meaningless tautology leads her to intro- 
duce that second pronoun, “what,” into the sentence, 
“Who or what is it that is able to do the work so mysteri- 
ous to the popular mind.” This is her delicate way of 
gradually drawing the mind away from the idea of 
Christ as a person, to Christ as a principle. In the very 
next paragraph she adds: “The Messiah is what thou 
hast declared” (the italics are the writer’s). When this 
indisputable fact is clearly recognized, the frequent re- 
currence of the word Christ—Truth—in Science and 
Health, and also upon the lips of Christian Scientists, 
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takes on an entirely different character. For when 
Christian Scientists talk about Christ as our Saviour, 
they are not referring to Jesus of Nazareth, but to the 
“Truth which heals mentally;” not to a person, but to 
a principle. This introduces another irreconcilable dif- 
ference between Christian Science and historic Chris- 
tianity. 


THE TRINITY OF NON-SENSE CHRISTIANITY 


It follows now from the very nature of things that 
Christian Science cannot believe in a personal Trinity. 
Every time the chance presents itself Mrs. Eddy takes a 
whack at this doctrine. Here are two typical instances: 

According to false philosophy and scholastic theology God 
is three persons in one [No and Yes, p. 24]. 


The theory of three persons in one God (that is, a personal 
- Trinity or Tri-unity) suggests polytheism [p. 256]. 


Christian Science therefore separates itself voluntar- 
ily from that great group of Christian churches which 
accept the Trinitarian faith. Yet notwithstanding this 
hostility to the idea of a personal Trinity, Mrs. Eddy, 
with her unfailing instinct for detecting elemental re- 
ligious values, is not quite willing altogether to abandon 
the idea of trinity. So with her inexhaustible resource- 
fulness she proceeds to form a trinity to suit her own 
system. It is composed as follows: 

This rule clearly interprets God as divine Principle,—as Life, 


represented by the Father; as Truth, represented by the Son; as 
Love represented by the Mother [p. 569]. 


At first sight this statement would seem to preserve the 
idea of three persons in this Christian Science trinity. 
But when the word Father is understood to mean Prin- 
ciple, and the word Son, Truth, or the idea, that heals 
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mentally, there remains but one unknown term in the 
trio—Mother. To the uninitiated this word may seem 
somewhat vague and mysterious. To the Christian 
Scientist it has but one clear and certain reference. In 
the Church Manual, until the edition of 1903, Article 
XXII, Section I, reads: 

The Title of Mother—In the year eighteen hundred and 
ninety-five, loyal Christian Scientists had given to the author of 
their textbook, the Founder of Christian Science, the individual, 
endearing term of Mother. Therefore, if a student of Christian 
Science shall apply this title, either to herself or to others, ex- 
cept as the term of kinship according to the flesh, it shall be re- 
garded by the Church as an indication of disrespect for their 


Pastor Emeritus, and unfitness to be a member of the Mother- 
Church. 


After the sensational publicity given to this use of the 
word “Mother” by Mark Twain in 1903, this by-law was 
changed, and the word Leader substituted. But in 
Science and Health the word was left unchanged. The 
appearance of this particular word, Mother, as a mem- 
ber of the Christian Science trinity will repay a little 
study. In the twentieth edition of Science and Health 
we read: 

One of the grand necessities in Science is to understand the 


idea of God, and this can never be reached while we entertain a 
false estimate of the individual who voices his idea [p. 512]. 


In the latest edition this statement is somewhat veiled 
lest the full light of this last great revelation be too 
strong for those not prepared to receive it. Yet it is 
all there, dimmed a trifle by contact with other mislead- 
ing ideas. Pick out the same idea in the words of this 
paragraph: 

The great miracle, to human sense, is divine Love, and the 


grand necessity of existence is to gain the true idea of what con- 
stitutes the kingdom of heaven inman. This goal is never reached 
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while we hate our neighbor or entertain a false estimate of any 
one whom God has appointed to voice His Word [p. 560]. 


This final revision of the earlier paragraph is a work of 
camouflaging art. Let us remove the camouflage. In- 
asmuch as Mrs. Eddy is the individual “whom God has 
appointed to voice His Word,” it is therefore important 
that we hold a correct “estimate” of her. Lest some may 
still doubt this identity, it may be well to quote here a 
resolution drawn up and adopted by her church in 1882. 
It reads: ; 

We do understand her to be the chosen messenger of God to 
bear his truth to the nations, and unless we hear “Her Voice,’ we 


do not hear “His Voice” [Georgine Milmine, The Life of Mary 
Baker G. Eddy, p. 278]. 


According to Christian Science, we can never under- 
stand the idea of God or enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven, unless we entertain a correct estimate of Mrs. 
Eddy. Therefore one can readily perceive how import- 
ant it is to ascertain this correct estimate. 

Now what is this eternally important estimate? 
From various quarters the light streams in, but it always 
focuses upon the same idea. Let us gather up a few 
scattered rays. Here is a little light. It is entitled, 
The Leaven of Truth: 

His parable of the “leaven, which a woman took, and hid in 
three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened,” impels the 
inference that the spiritual leaven signifies the Science of Christ 
and its spiritual interpretation,—an inference far above the 
merely ecclesiastical and formal applications of the illustration. 
Did not this parable point a moral with a prophecy, foretelling 


the second appearing in the flesh of the Christ, Truth, hidden in 
sacred secrecy from the visible world? [p. 117f.]. 


Is there any doubt as to the idea which is here subtly sug- 
gested? What is this inference with a prophecy “far 
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above the merely ecclesiastical and formal applications” 
of these words? With Mrs. Eddy’s kind assistance we 
are able to put together the answer. “The impersonation 
of the spiritual idea had a brief history in the earthly life 
of our Master” (p. 565). Jesus, then, represented the 
first appearing in the flesh of Christ, Truth. Who is it 
that represents the “second appearing in the flesh of the 
Christ, Truth, hidden in sacred secrecy from the visible 
world?” What is the leaven spoken of in the parable? 
“The spiritual leaven signifies the Science of Christ.” 
Who is it that takes this leaven and hides it in the meal 
till the whole is leavened? A woman. And who is this 
woman? Mary Baker Eddy. This is not the only pas- 
sage which brings out this idea. Read this: 

The impersonation of the spiritual idea had a brief history 
in the earthly life of our Master * * *. This immaculate 


idea, represented first by man and according to the Revelator, 
last by woman, will baptize with fire [p. 565]. 


In still another passage we read: 


The Revelator saw also the spiritual ideal as a woman 
clothed in light, a bride coming down from heaven, wedded to 
the Lamb of Love [p. 561]. 


As skillfully worked out as these passages are in the 
idea they hope to convey, still Mrs. Eddy is not content 
to let them interpret themselves. She assists their 
proper interpretation in various ways. In the early 
nineties she published an illustrated poem entitled, 
Christ and Christmas. One of the pictures represents 
Jesus sitting, while standing by His side, holding His 
right hand, is a woman, closely resembling Mrs. Eddy, 
with a scroll in her hand upon which appears the words, 
Christian Science. The light which is streaming down 
from an open heaven, envelopes them both alike, and 
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there is to be seen a halo hovering about each head. And 
these words explain the picture: 
As in blest Palestina’s hour 
So in our age 
*Tis the same hand unfolds His Power 
And writes the page [ed. 1903]. 


Supplementing this in her autobiography she writes: 


Thus it was when the moment arrived of the heart’s bridal 
to more spiritual existence. When the door opened, I was wait- 
oi and watching; and lo! the bridegroom came! [R. and I. p. 

During a Christian Science fair held in Boston in 
1888, when at a late hour Mrs. Eddy made her appear- 
ance, the orchestra struck up Mendelssohn’s Wedding 
March, “to symbolize,” so the Journal explains, Mrs. 
Eddy’s “indissoluble union with Truth.” [See Milmine, 
Life of Mary Baker G. Eddy, p. 379.] 

Is it longer possible for us to close our eyes to the 


- idea which is evolving from the use of this suggestive 


word, “Mother,” as the third member of the Christian 
Science trinity? The logical and inevitable flowering of 
the idea there budding, when it bursts full-blossomed on 
the thorny stem of time, will be the deification and wor- 
ship of Mrs. Eddy. The rapid strides which have been 
made, since her death, toward the realization of this 
goal are prophetic. Much of the old practice of camou- 
flaging this idea has been abandoned, and greater bold- 
ness is manifested in pressing the recognition of Mrs. 
Eddy’s divinity. Proselyters unhesitatingly assert that 
she was divinely inspired, healers inform obdurate 
patients that they cannot expect to be healed unless they, 
properly love Mrs. Eddy, and authorized lecturers, 
whose duty it is in each lecture to bear fitting testimony 
to Mrs. Eddy, astutely announce that she is divine. 


- 
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The climax of this idea is finally attained in the last 
adopted revision of the first sentence of the Lord’s 
Prayer. After a surprising succession of divinely in- 
spired revisions of this prayer, which are to be found 
in the various editions, the last one to be accepted be- 
gins with these words: “Father-Mother God, all har- 
monious,” as a substitute for Jesus’ words: “Our 
Father which art in heaven.” Taken just by themselves, 
these words do not make any particular impression upon 
the outsider. But when coupled with all of this 
“Mother” business that has been brought to light, and 
the claim that “in divine Science, we have not as much 
authority for considering God masculine, as we have for 
considering Him feminine” (p. 517), they seem to hint 
at something worth investigating. To get at their true 
meaning one must know that in the Christian Science 
Church Manual, Article VIII, Section 4, there is a 
paragraph which reads: 

Daily Prayer. It shall be the duty of every member of this 
Church to pray each day: “Thy kingdom come;” let the reign 


of divine Truth, Life, and Love be established in me, and rule 
out of me all sin. 


For the coming of whose kingdom is it that every Chris- 
tian Scientist is now each day to pray? The kingdom 
of the Father-Mother God, and the reign of Divine 
Science. In the combination of these last two passages 
we have the whole secret completely worked out. 

After having taken the trouble to familiarize one’s 
self with the easily obtainable and well authenticated 
facts of the life of this thrice married, once divorced, 
perpetually suing or being sued, avaricious, petulant, 
and altogether very human, woman, the thought of ex- 
alting her to a position above that of Jesus, and of wor- 
shiping her as divine, surpasses the outsider’s compre- 
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hension. Yet this feature of Christian Science is the 
very heart of its religion. Eliminate it and the Chris- 
tian Science Church will die to-morrow. 


Tuer Hoty Guost or Non-SENSE CHRISTIANITY 


Although, as we have seen, the stern necessity of the 
situation has forced non-sense religion to retire the Holy 
Ghost, as the third member of the Trinity, and substi- 
tute “Mother” in His place, still the Holy Ghost is not 
entirely forgotten. Mrs. Eddy does her best to com- 
pensate Him for this loss. She forthwith changes His 
nature and then bestows upon Him the highest yet un- 
occupied position in her hierarchy. Thus it is that the 
Holy Ghost of the apostolic age becomes the Divine 
Science of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. (See 
Glossary, p. 588.) To prove that Divine Science is the 
Holy Ghost, she quotes the promise of Jesus to His dis- 
ciples: “He shall give you another Comforter, that he 
may abide with you forever,” and thus adds: “This 
Comforter I understand to be divine Science” (p. 55). 
From this promise she takes us to its fulfilment on the 
Day of Pentecost and states: 


His students then received the Holy Ghost. By this is meant 
that by all they had witnessed and suffered, they were roused to 
an enlarged understanding of divine Science. * * * This 
influx of light was sudden. It was sometimes an overwhelming 
power as on the Day of Pentecost [p. 46f.]. 


There can be no excuse for misunderstanding the 
clear teaching of Christian Science upon this point. 
The Holy Ghost which Jesus promised and whom the 
apostles received on the Day of Pentecost was nothing 
more nor less than “an enlarged understanding of divine 
Science.” Following out this idea, are we not justified 
in expecting to find the sermon of Peter, the one dis- 
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ciple of all others most conspicuously overwhelmed by 
the sudden influx of this new light, uttered under the 
immediate inspiration of this descending Spirit, to con- 
tain a clear and unsurpassed presentation of the fun- 
damental principles of Divine Science? Surely if these 
fundamental principles are not to be found here, either 
assumed, implied or expressed, where shall we hope to 
find them in the New Testament? Yet this very sermon 
of Peter may be searched from beginning to end, and 
Christian Science can be challenged to find in it one 
statement, anywhere, that bears the slightest resem- 
blance to the teaching of its system. 

Even Mrs. Eddy herself with all of her imagination, 
ingenuity, and interpretative powers, was unable to 
twist one sentence of Peter’s sermon into bearing con- 
firmatory testimony. So that she is compelled com- 
pletely to ignore it. There is in it no hint of the meta- 
physics of non-sense science which resolves all things 
into thoughts. There is no hint of the religion of non- 
sense science, which makes God Principle, not a person, 
and rejects Jesus of Nazareth as the Christ, and in His 
place anoints “Truth which heals mentally” as the 
Christ. There is no hint here of the idea that Jesus 
demonstrates the truth that there is no death because He 
was not dead while in the tomb. And, as we shall soon 
see, there is no hint here of the Christian Science prin- 
ciple of healing, that mind controls all. On the con- 
trary the denial of every one of these fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christian Science is either assumed, implied or 
directly expressed, while Peter sums up the burden of 
the message of this sermon in these words: ‘Therefore 
let all the house of Israel know assuredly, that God hath 
made that same Jesus, whom ye crucified, both Lord and 
Christ” (Acts 2:36). In the light of this climax, what 
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becomes of Mrs. Eddy’s elaborately worked out theory 
that the Christ is not Jesus of Nazareth, but “Truth 
which heals mentally,” and that Peter is the disciple to 
whom this particular truth was revealed? 

There is one other fact which this claim of Mrs. 
Eddy, that divine Science is the Holy Ghost, calls to 
our attention. It is the striking contrast between the 
attitude of the apostles and that of Mrs. Eddy toward 
the proposition of commercializing the power of the 
Holy Ghost. To the apostles there was no suggestion 
quite as abhorrent as that of making money out of dis- 
pensing the power of the Holy Ghost. This fact is im- 
pressively brought out in the incident recorded in Acts 
8, between Peter and Simon the Sorcerer. The attitude 
of the apostles is well expressed in the following report 
of Peter’s reply to Simon’s proposal: 

“Now when Simon saw that through the laying on of 
the apostles’ hands the Holy Spirit was given, he offered 
them money, saying, Give me also this power, that on 
whomsover I lay my hands, he may receive the Holy 
Spirit. But Peter said unto him, Thy silver perish with 
thee, because thou hast thought to obtain the gift of 
God with money. Thou hast neither part nor lot in this 
matter: for thy heart is not right before God. Repent 
therefore of this thy wickedness, and pray the Lord, if 
perhaps the thought of thy heart shall be forgiven thee.” 


In amazing contrast to this apostolic attitude, we 
find Mrs. Eddy from the very beginning commercializ- 
ing the holy ghost of Christian Science. She always 
placed it upon the market as a commercial product and 
refused to dispense it unless paid for. And if the pay 
was not forthcoming, she did not hesitate to take the 
matter into the courts of Massachusetts and sue for 
payment. Mrs. Eddy herself, her teachers, lecturers, 
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publishers, healers, and readers, dispense this holy ghost 
—Divine Science—for money. In fact, it is a Christian 
Science sin to allow any person to get something so 
valuable for nothing—the one sin recognized by Chris- 
tian Science. This point is well brought out by the 
following reply of a Christian Science healer to a 
prospective patient too poor to pay the required fee. 


Surely you do not expect to receive benefits like these for 
nothing. It is my experience that the most difficult cases to heal 
are those of people who can pay and do not want to. The 
eagerness to get something for nothing is a sin, and Christian 
Scientists would be helping to perpetuate the sin if they went to 
people and healed them gratuitously [Anne Harwood, Christian 
Science, p. 74]. 


Mrs. Eddy herself holds this same view. But per- 
haps it is hardly fair to lay all the responsibility for this 
novel feature of Christian Science upon Mrs. Eddy. 
For she has taken great pains to inform us that God 
Himself, greatly against her wish, forced her to com- 
mercialize Divine Science, and instructed her as to the 
exact price she should charge. ‘This interesting side 
light upon the character of the Christian Science god, is 
thus given in her own words: 


When God impelled me to set a price on my instruction in 
Christian Science Mind-Healing, I could think of no financial 
equivalent for the impartation of a knowledge of that divine 
power which heals; but I was led to name three hundred dollars 
as the price for each pupil in one course of lessons at my college 
—a, startling sum for tuition lasting barely three weeks. This 
amount greatly troubled me. I shrank from asking it, but was 
finally led, by a strange providence, to accept this fee. God has 
since shown me, in multitudinous ways, the wisdom of this 
decision ; and I beg disinterested people to ask my loyal students 
if they consider three hundred dollars any real equivalent for 
my instruction during twelve half days, or even in half as many 
lessons [R. and I., p. 71]. 
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When it is realized that during seven years some 
four thousand students were taught by Mrs. Eddy, we 
begin to comprehend how highly she valued her in- 
struction. For four thousand times three hundred is 
one million, two hundred thousand dollars ($1,200,000) . 
And this amount was no “real equivalent” for her in- 
struction, or for the “impartation of a knowledge of that 
divine power which heals,” that is, the holy ghost of Di- 
vine Science. Some years later this fact so grew upon 
Mrs. Eddy that she reduced the number of lessons from 
twelve to seven, but kept the price the same. In the 
Christian Science Journal for December, 1888, she ex- 
plains this action thus: 

As the number of lessons is of more value than twice this 
number in times past, no change is made in the price of tuition, 


three hundred dollars. Mary Baker G. Eddy [quoted by Pea- 
body, Religio-Medical Masquerade, p. 129]. 


In view of the intensive value of these seven lessons no 
one could complain of the price, for it offered a better 
bargain than Mrs. Eddy’s god forced her to drive in the 
beginning. This little side light upon the bargain-driv- 
ing character of Mrs. Eddy’s god will help to explain 
much of the business side of her religion, a religion in 
which Pentecost seems to have shrunk to the proportions 
of its last four letters, and the cost price of dispensing 
its holy ghost seems to have been the one thing in which 
its god was most interested, a religion in which the one 
sin, therefore, is to dispense this holy ghost for nothing, 
a religion whose founder and lord died a millionaire. 
Such a religion presents a striking contrast to apostolic 
Christianity. Its Founder said: “The foxes have holes, 
and the birds of the heaven have nests; but the Son of _ 
man hath not where to lay his head” (Matt. 8:20). And 
Peter said: “Silver and gold have I none; but what I 
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have that give I thee.” Mrs. Eddy would twist those 
words to read something like this: Silver and gold I 
must have, and such as I have I give thee not, except for 
silver and gold. One trouble with Simon the Sorcerer 
was that he was born two thousand years before his time. 

That “enlarged understanding of divine Science” — 
the Christian Science holy ghost—seems to have just 
missed Peter in its descent and fallen upon Simon. For 
he seems to have been the only one in the apostolic age 
who sensed the idea which later Mrs. Eddy made the 
organizing principle of her religion. This forerunner of 
Mrs. Eddy was told by the apostles that he had neither 
part nor lot with them, because his heart, which thought 
that the “gift of God” could be purchased with money, 
was not right with God. Poor Simon the Sorcerer! 
Sometimes his spirit eyes must be green with envy when 
he sees what a woman, taking over his own original idea, 
has made out of it in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. All of this follows if it be conceded that the 
Holy Ghost is Divine Science. If Mrs. Eddy had been 
content to claim that she was simply teaching a new sys- 
tem of religion no serious objection could be made to 
her charging any amount she was able to get for so 
doing. 


THE CuurcuH or Non-SENSE CHRISTIANITY 


A different God, a different Christ, a different Holy 
Ghost, demand a different church. So we soon find 
Mrs. Eddy busy establishing a church to fit her new re- 
ligion—a church whose edifices are erected and dedi- 
cated “in loving memory of Mary Baker Eddy,” whose 
universal and permanent pastor has been ordained by 
Mrs. Eddy as the “Bible and Science and Health with 
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Key to the Scriptures” (Church Manual, p. 58), a 
church whose literature is limited to her writings, and 
whose name is always Church of Christ, Scientist. ‘The 
scrupulous care with which this title is always main- 
tained is intended to indicate, to the enlightened, that 
any church which is so labeled is not a church of Jesus, 
the Christ, but a church of Christ, Scientist, a very dif- 
ferent kind of church. 

One of the most widely advertised features of this 
church is that it has no creed. In the Historical Sketch 
which introduces its Church Manual this is set down as 
one of the main purposes for its organization. There 
we read: 


In the spring of 1879, a little band of earnest seekers after 
Truth went into deliberations over forming a church without 
creeds, to be called the “Church of Christ, Scientist” [Church 
Manual, p. 17]. 


In Science and Health we find this question and answer: 


Question 1.—Have Christian Scientists any religious creed? 
Answer.—They have not, if by that term is meant doctrinal 


beliefs [p. 496]. 


This bait seems somewhat attractive to certain types 
of mind, but those who do not wish to be caught had bet- 
ter not bite; for this widely advertised “no creed” idea is 
simply a thinly disguised ruse to tempt those who have 
a constitutional prejudice against creeds. A little in- 
side knowledge of the Christian Science ecclesiastical 
organization reveals the existence of the most exacting 
and distinct doctrinal beliefs about God, Christ, the 
Holy Ghost, the world, man, sin, salvation. It also dis- 
closes the fact, that Mrs. Eddy installed for safe-guard- 
ing and protecting these doctrines the most complete 
and efficient machinery that exists. Two requirements 
are unyielding. No one can become a member of a 
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Christian Science Church until these doctrines are ac- 
cepted, and no one can remain a member of a Christian 
Science Church if he questions any of them. ‘The 
Church Manual in two articles makes this point clear. 
The first is Article IV, entitled Qualifications for Mem- 
bership. It reads: 

Section 1. Tio become a member of The Mother Church, 
* * * the applicant must be a believer in the doctrines of 
Christian Science, according to the platform and teaching con- 


tained in the Christian Science textbook, Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures, by Mary Baker Eddy [p. 34]. 


This same section prescribes the limitation of literature 
for use in these words: 

The Bible, together with Science and Health and other 
works by Mrs. Eddy, shall be his only textbooks for self-instruc- 


tion in Christian Science, and for teaching and practising meta- 
physical healing [p. 34]. 


Mark Twain in commenting upon this paragraph says 
that it reads just as though Mrs. Eddy were the author 
of the Bible as well as Science and Health. To him 
this was a most ridiculous and absurd idea, but in reality 
there is nothing accidental or ungrammatical about that 
sentence. For the Bible which Christian Scientists read, 
interpreted by Science and Health with the Key to the 
Scriptures, is a Bible written entirely by Mary Baker 
Eddy, and has little relation to the Bible of the historic 
church. It is this Bible interpreted by Science and 
Health that she has honered by making it joint pastor 
of every. Christian Science Church. 

The second is Article XI, entitled, Dépariizs from 
Tenets. Section 1 reads: 

If a member of this Church shall depart from the Tenets and 


be found having the name without the life of a Christian 
Scientist, and another member in good standing shall from 
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Christian motives make this evident, a meeting of the Board of 
Directors shall be called, and the offender’s case shall be tried and 
said member exonerated, put on probation, or excommunicated 


[p. 50]. 

The purport and meaning of these by-laws is un- 
mistakable. The “applicant must be a believer in the 
doctrines of Christian Science,” and if at any time after 
having become a member he should lapse from the faith 
he will be excommunicated. If this is a church without a 
creed and without “doctrinal beliefs,’ most of those who 
are in search of relief at this point would find the aver- 
age historic denomination with a creed a much more con- 
genial home. 

Let us now examine a few of these “doctrines of 
Christian Science.” Perhaps we can do no better than 
to dig down, uncover, and take a look at the rock- 
foundation upon which this church is built. Mrs. Eddy 
helps us in our work of excavation as follows. She 
quotes the familiar words of Jesus, “Thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock I will build my church,” and then 
she comments: 

‘In other words, Jesus purposed founding his society, not on 
the personal Peter as a mortal, but on the God-power which lay 
behind Peter’s confession of the true Messiah. It was now evi- 
dent to Peter that divine Life, Truth, and Love, and not a 


human personality, was the healer of the sick and a rock, a firm 
foundation in the realm of harmony [p. 138]. 


We are again back upon old familiar territory. The 
Christian Science Church is not founded upon the great 
truth that Jesus of Nazareth is the Christ, but rather 
upon Peter’s confession that it was now evident to him 
that “Truth * * *, and not a human personality, 
was the healer of the sick.” Here again, as on the Day _ 
of Pentecost, Peter happens to be the one particular 
disciple who is chosen from all the rest to be favored with 
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the revelation of this “great fact” direct from “The 
Father in heaven.” 

Having now had vouchsafed to him these two unique 
manifestations of the fundamental truth of Divine 
Science, it is beginning to be time for Peter to show 
some evidence of the possession of this most important 
and revolutionary knowledge. It did not take Mrs. 
Eddy as long after the same revelation was vouchsafed 
to her in 1866 to show some signs of having received it. 
Perhaps we shall find it in the incident where he heals 
the lame man at the gate of the temple which is called 
Beautiful. Surely here we find the most superb setting 
for a spectacular and convincing demonstration of this 
truth. Notice the significant points: Peter has just 
healed a man lame from birth. He is called before the 
authorities, and asked “by what power or by what name, 
have ye done this.” He is filled with the Holy Ghost, 
which Mrs. Eddy claims is Divine Science, so his mind 
cannot be clouded by the errors of material sense, and 
what he says must be true. 

With all these points in mind let us read his reply: 
“If we this day are examined concerning a good deed 
done to an impotent man, by what means this man is 
made whole; be it known unto you all, and to all the peo- 
ple of Israel, that in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazar- 
eth, whom ye crucified, whom God raised from the dead, 
even in him doth this man stand here before you whole. 
* * * And in none other is there salvation: for neither 
is there other name under heaven, that is given among 
men, wherein we must be saved” (Acts 4:9-12). When 
these words are placed over against Mrs. E.ddy’s previ- 
ous interpretations, this becomes the most amazing state- 
ment imaginable. Mrs. Eddy has just informed us “it 
is now evident to Peter that divine Life, Truth, and 
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Love, and not a human personality, was the healer of 
the sick.” 

To make this meaning more unmistakable we will 
place by its side the statement of the same paragraph in 
the second edition of Science and Health; it reads: 


The fact that a Principle and not a person heals the sick in 
Science was evident to Peter [p. 64]. 


Yet having just healed a man, and being commanded to 
tell “by what power, or in what name,” he has done it, he 
seems almost to go out of his way to identify the Christ 
in whose name the healing was done as Jesus of 
Nazareth. Is it possible to misunderstand these words: 
“Be it known unto you all * * * that in the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye crucified, whom God 
raised from the dead’”—this would seem to be enough, 
but lest there should be any ground for misunder- 
standing, he adds—“even in him doth this man stand be- 
fore you whole.” ‘There is in this passage no skillful 
shifting of pronouns from “him” and “who” to “what” 
and “it,” as we found in Mrs. Kddy’s interpretation. 
And having been given two alternatives by the court, 
“by what power, or in what name,” Peter deliberately 
chooses just the opposite alternative from the one Mrs. 
Eddy has informed us he has discerned as the result of 
a direct revelation from the Father in Heaven. He 
emphasizes a person, not a principle, as the one in whose 
name his healing was wrought. Then, not content with 
this, he sweeps the field clean of all rivals and competi- 
tors by announcing: “And in none other is there salva- 
tion: for neither is there any other name under heaven, 
that is given among men, wherein we must be saved.” 
Is not this enough? What a sorry mess of things 
Peter has made as the star witness for Mrs. E.ddy’s non- 
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sense interpretation of the Bible, and Christian Science 
truth. Having been given two unparalleled opportuni- 
ties to vindicate her, each time he has denied every- 
thing he should have affirmed, and affirmed everything 
he should have denied. ‘The truth is, he seems to be 
absolutely impervious to the penetration of Christian 
Science revelations. This may help to account for the 
apparent blunder he made in dealing with the proposi- 
tion of Simon the Sorcerer. It seems incredible that 
any mind still open to evidence, reason, and conviction, 
can be longer deceived by Science and Health. 


SomME CARDINAL DoctTRINES OF NON-SENSE 
CHRISTIANITY 


To round out our information for use in argument, we 
will hastily sketch the teaching of Christian Science 
upon a few of the more important Christian doctrines. , 


The Incarnation. In its primary sense the word 
incarnate means to invest with flesh, or embody in hu- 
man form. The simplest statement of the Christian 
doctrine is contained in these words: “The Word be- 
came flesh, and dwelt among us” (John 1:14). Any 
one at all familiar with the fundamental teaching of 
Christian Science realizes instantly that these words 
contain the arch heresy of Christian Science. To guard 
against the very possibility of such an idea, Mrs. Eddy 
even eliminates the preposition “in” from non-sense 
language. In her Glossary she says of this word: 


In. A term obsolete in Science if used with reference to 
Spirit, or Deity [p. 588]. 


Yet the very “in,” obsolete in Christian Science, is the 
core of the Christian doctrine of the In-carnation. Such 
ideas as, God manifest in the flesh, soul in the body, and 
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mind in matter, are impossible in Christian Science. 
Upon this point it is not necessary to waste time, for it 
is so obvious. One familiar quotation sums up the whole 
subject: 

Is Spirit, God, injected into dust, and eventually ejected at 
the demand of matter? Does Spirit enter dust, and lose therein 
the divine nature and omnipotence? Does Mind, God, enter 
matter to become there a mortal sinner, animated by the breath 


of God? [p. 524f.]. 


This question is answered in these words: 


Is it the truth, or is it a lie concerning man and God? It 
must be a lie [p. 524]. 


How then does Mrs. Eddy explain the coming of 
Christ, some one may ask? To her Christ is “The 
Messiah—the divine idea of God outside the flesh,” in- 
stead of incarnate in the flesh. (See p. 482). Such a 
statement speaks for itself. 


The Virgin Birth and Jesus. While this doctrine 
has become the theological Waterloo fot many budding 
theologs, Christian Science preens itself upon its un- 
hesitating acceptance of the Virgin Birth of Jesus. 
This sounds so satisfactorily orthodox that it is often 
stretched to cover up a multitude of other statements 
which will not so satisfactorily qualify. The moment 
those who know Mrs. Eddy’s campaign strategy find 
her mothering the doctrine of the Virgin Birth of Jesus 
they suspect that she is about to turn it to some practical 
use in her non-sense science. This suspicion is soon 
justified. The Virgin Birth of Jesus does not empha- 
size His uniqueness, but on the contrary it proves the 
Christian Science theory that “God is the Father of 
all.” Introducing this idea, she says: 


Did God at first create one man unaided,—that is, Adam,— 
but afterwards require the union of the two sexes in order to 
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create the rest of the human family? No! God makes and 
governs all [p. 531f.]. 


In another place she says: 


Until it is learned that God is the Father of all, marriage will 
continue [p. 64]. 


It is evident that we have now come upon the hardest 
truth of all the strange non-sense medley for Christian 
Scientists to learn—‘that God is the Father of all.” 
For marriage continues to persist with uncanny vitality 
in Christian Science. In fact this seems to have been 
one of the hardest lessons for Mrs. Eddy to learn, as 
her marriage record shows. The implication of these 
words is that as soon as this great truth has been learned, 
marriage will no longer be necessary, for all birth will 
be by immaculate conception, through mental genera- 
tion. It is to bring out this important Christian Science 
truth that she inserts this amazing passage in the clos- 
ing portion of her chapter on Marriage: 


Proportionately as human generation ceases, the unbroken 
links of eternal, harmonious being will be spiritually discerned ; 
and man, not of the earth earthly but coexistent with God, will 
appear. * * * Thus it is that the real, ideal man appears 
in proportion as the false and material disappears. No longer 
to marry or to be “given in marriage’ neither closes man’s 
continuity nor his sense of increasing number in God’s infinite 


plan [p. 69]. 
It is for this reason that children, born in wedlock, are 
defined by Mrs. Eddy as “sensual and mortal beliefs; 
counterfeits of creation, whose better originals are 
God’s thoughts” (p. 583). 

It is in order to back up this idea of mental genera- 
tion that Mrs. Eddy is led to mother the doctrine of the 
Virgin Birth of Jesus. Concerning this she says: 


Those instructed in Christian Science have reached the 
glorious perception that God is the only author of man. The 
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Virgin-mother conceived this idea of God, and gave to her ideal 
the name of Jesus—that is Joshua, or Saviour [p. 29]. 


Knowing the frailities of human nature, it takes 
little prophetic insight to foresee the demoralizing rami- 
fications of teaching such as this. But even Mrs. Eddy 
herself did not anticipate one consequence which de- 
veloped. In the year 1890, Mrs. Josephine C. Wood- 
bury gave birth to a son whom she christened, “The 
Prince of Peace.” Soon rumor was spreading the 
amazing news that this little “Prince of Peace” had 
been immaculately conceived, triumphantly demon- 
strating Mrs. Eddy’s theory of mental generation. 
Mrs. Woodbury joined in and helped to confirm the 
rumor. She even went so far as not to permit this little 
“Prince of Peace” to address her husband as his father. 

This unexpected turn in affairs created a serious 
situation for Mrs. Eddy. This was one demonstration 
of the truth of Divine Science in which Mrs. Eddy 
could not hope to compete. And Mrs. Woodbury was 
fast threatening to take away her well earned laurels. 
There was only one thing to do; Mrs. Woodbury must 
be dealt with in true Spartan spirit. So Mrs. Eddy 
turned upon one of the most conspicuous and gifted of 
her teachers and healers, who had been associated with 
her since 1879. She ridiculed her claim, reflected upon 
her moral character, excommunicated her from the 
church, and heaped upon her all the lurid anathemas 
which her “divine love” was able to command. And her 
resources were not to be despised. As a result of all 
this, Mrs. Eddy went so far that Mrs. Woodbury was 
compelled to bring suit for libel against her in the courts 
of the state. 

This is but one instance of the demoralizing effects 
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of teaching a doctrine which brands marriage, dis- 
courages human generation as blocking the develop- 
ment of spiritual discernment, defines children as 
“sensual beliefs, the counterfeits of creation, whose bet- 
ter originals are God’s thoughts.” It is down into the 
moral miasma of this non-sense science theory of mental 
generation that Mrs. Eddy drags the doctrine of the 
Virgin Birth of Jesus. When viewed in the light of 
this fact, her championing of it does not serve to recom- 
mend Christian Science any more strongly. 


Tur ATONEMENT OF Non-SENSE CHRISTIANITY 


The Atonement is such an important doctrine that 
Mrs. Eddy is compelled to devote a whole chapter to a 
desperate attempt to conceal the real status of Chris- 
tian Science upon this subject. But in spite of this 
splendid effort the truth is out. It is all contained in 
this one sentence: 

The atonement is a hard problem in theology, but its 


scientific explanation is, that suffering in an error of sinful sense 
which Truth destroys [p. 23]. 


Just think that statement through, and it makes the 
suffering of Jesus, during His life, in Gethsemane, and 
upon Calvary, either unreal, or caused by His own 
“error of sinful sense.” Taking either horn of the 
dilemma completely nullifies the truth underlying every 
existing historic theory of the Atonement. As to which 
of these horns Mrs. Eddy herself takes there is no 
doubt. She says: 

Jesus bore our infirmities; he knew the error of mortal be- 
lief, and with his stripes (the rejection of error) we are healed 
[p. 20. The italics are the writer's]. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF NON-SENSE CHRISTIANITY 


Without any death it would seem difficult to have much 
of a resurrection. Yet Mrs. Eddy spends much time 
about the tomb of Jesus. This is not because she be- 
lieves that Jesus rose from the dead, but because His 
coming forth from the tomb is a final demonstration of 
the Christian Science theory that there is no death. 
Here is her explanation of this event: 

The lonely precincts of the tomb gave Jesus a refuge from 
his foes, a place in which to solve the great problem of being. 
His three days’ work in the sepulchre set the seal of eternity on 
time. He proved Life to be deathless and Love to be the master 
of hate. * * * His disciples believed Jesus to be dead while 
he was hidden in the sepulchre, whereas he was alive, demonstrat- 
ing within the narrow tomb the power of Spirit to overrule 
mortal, material sense. * * * Our Master fully and finally 
demonstrated divine Science in his victory over death and the 
grave [p. 44f.]. 


It will be noticed that Mrs. Eddy continues her old 
practice. She does not hesitate to say that the dis- 
ciples when they thought Jesus was dead in the tomb 
were wrong, while she is right in saying that He was 
alive. Her idea is perfectly good spiritism, which she 
repudiates in a chapter upon the subject, but it has 
nothing whatever to do with the belief of the historic 
church in the Resurrection of Jesus. 

This idea of the Resurrection helps to explain an 
otherwise very unusual by-law prohibition in the Church 
Manual of a so-called Christian denomination which is 
promulgating the “pure evangelic trut .’ It is found 
under Article XVII and reads: 

Easter Observances. Sect. 2. In the United States there 


shall be no special observances, festivities, nor gifts at the Easter 
season by members of The Mother Church [p. 60]. 
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TE SACRAMENTS OF NON-SENSE CHRISTIANITY 


A hurried glance at the sacraments of non-sense Chris- 
tianity, and our task is done. ‘The same presumption 
which has characterized Mrs. Eddy’s treatment of all 
other sacred things continues to be in evidence when she 
deals with the sacraments. 


Baptism. Without any hesitation or compunctions 
she eliminates from the church that holds “the pure 
evangelic truth” the historic rite of baptism. It hap- 
pens to employ material water, and to have some refer- 
ence to the idea of washing away sin, so it cannot be 
retained in Christian Science Church polity. To the 
Christian Scientist baptism is “purification by Spirit; 
submergence in Spirit” (p. 581). Or, as it is expressed 
in another place, “Our baptism is a purification from 
all error” (p. 35). 


The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. When we 
come upon her treatment of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, we are furnished with an illustration of un- 
paralleled audacity which fittingly caps the climax. 
Just because this holy sacrament, one of the most 
precious legacies of the church universal, happens to 
feature certain ideas which seriously conflict with 
Christian Science teaching, she forbids its celebration 
in the Christian Science Church, and substitutes a com- 
munion of her own institution. In explaining this 
action upon her part, she informs us that the present 
method of celebration is all wrong. For Jesus never 
gave literal bread and wine to His disciples at the last 
supper. ‘To believe that He did is foolish. In proof of 
this statement, after quoting the familiar words of in- 
stitution, she says: 
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The true sense is spiritually lost, if the sacrament is confined 
to the use of bread and wine. The disciples had eaten, yet Jesus 
prayed and gave them bread. This would have been foolish in a 
literal sense; but in its spiritual significance, it was natural and 
beautiful. Jesus prayed; he withdrew from the material senses 
to refresh his heart with brighter, with spiritual views. * * * 
His followers, sorrowful and silent, anticipating the hour of 
their Master’s betrayal, partook of the heavenly manna. * * * 
It was the great truth of spiritual being, healing the sick and 
casting out error [p. 32f.]. 


Someone certainly must be mistaken about what 
constituted that Last Supper, and what actually took 
place when Jesus instituted it—either the disciples or 
Mrs. Eddy. For when, in after days, in loving obedi- 
ence to His word, “Do this in remembrance of me,” they 
commemorated this Last Supper, they seemed to be 
particularly eager to have it understood that they were 
faithfully duplicating the original as to the material 
elements used. Each of the Synoptic Gospels and also 
Paul, takes particular pains to reproduce in exact de- 
tail just how Jesus instituted this supper. They all 
agree as to the point which Mrs. Eddy calls in question. 
Let us hold their account before us: 

And he took bread, and when he had given thanks, 
he brake it, and gave to them, saying, This is my body 
which is given for you; this do in remembrance of me. 
And the cup in like manner after supper, saying, This 
cup is the new covenant in my blood, even that which is 
poured out for you [Luke 22:19-20]. 

In the face of these accurately preserved and com- 
pletely harmonious accounts of this event, given by the 
very disciples who were present, Mrs. Eddy calmly in- 
forms us that to believe their account, that Jesus gave 
His disciples literal bread and wine, is foolish. What 
He actually gave them was “the great truth of spiritual - 3 
being, healing the sick and casting out error.” The 
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bread and the wine were nothing less than Divine 
Science. (See p. 33). Mrs. Eddy concludes her ex- 
planation with these words: 


This supper closed forever Jesus’ ritualism or concessions to 
matter [p. 32]. 


We will now turn to the new sacrament, or communion 
service, which Mrs. Eddy institutes to take the place of 
the Lord’s Supper. It is the breakfast which Jesus 
served to seven disciples on the shore of the Sea of 
Galilee after His resurrection. Is not this an original 
idea? The merits of this breakfast over the Lord’s 
Supper are thus stated: 

What a contrast between our Lord’s last supper and his last 
spiritual breakfast with his disciples in the bright morning hours 
at the joyful meeting on the shore of the Galilean Sea! His 
gloom had passed into glory, and his disciples’ grief into re- 
pentance. * * * This spiritual meeting with our Lord in 
the dawn of a new light is the morning meal which Christian 
Scientists commemorate [p. 34f.]. 

The main point which puzzles one in understanding 
this substitution is, by what juggling of the meaning of 
language can this meal of fish and bread, prepared upon 
a fire of coals by Jesus, be transformed into a so much 
more “‘spiritual’”’ meal than the last suppor of bread and 
wine? Particularly when it is recalled that Mrs. Eddy 
herself has been at great pains to inform us that at this 
last supper Jesus did not give His disciples literal bread 
and wine, but simply the “great truth of spiritual be- 
ing,” Divine Science. No such spiritual character has 
ever been attributed to the fish and the bread, which 
fish were so material that they had to be prepared 
upon a fire of coals. But when it is remembered that it 
is only in a non-sense world that this takes place, where 
all “things” are resolved into “thoughts,” we under- 
stand. 
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This move of Mrs. Eddy in discarding the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper and substituting in its place 
a communion of her own institution, with all the tre- 
mendous consequences which naturally must follow 
therefrom, does not seem to have penetrated the re- 
ligious consciousness of the church. What it fore- 
shadows has not yet been sensed. Is it not the keystone 
completing the portal-arch of Christian Science truth, 
which ushers humanity into a new dispensation? Does 
it not fittingly crown the finished work of the “second 
appearing in the flesh of Christ, Truth?” Of course 
this idea has not as yet received complete expression in 
words, but in reality this new dispensation has already 
been duly inaugurated in Christian Science, and its 
control is in full swing. The first dispensation was 
under Moses and the Law, the second under Jesus and 
the Gospel, the third is under Mrs. Eddy and Divine 
Science. As each new dispensation is inaugurated it 
displaces the older ceremonial forms with its more re- 
fined ones. So it is but natural that Christian Science, 
as it inaugurates its new dispensation, should displace 
the material ceremonies of the Gospel with the purely 
spiritual ceremonies of Divine Science. 

This is not all. The first two dispensations, of neces- _ 
sity, were limited and temporal; the last is destined to 
become permanent and universal. This idea is not the 
product of the writer’s prophetic imagination; it is all 
beautifully foretold by Mrs. Eddy for those who can 
read and understand. Let us pull aside the veil so that 
you may gaze upon the apocalyptic vision of Christian 
Science. It is contained in the following passages: — 

The impersonation of the spiritual idea had a brief history 


in the earthly life of our Master; but “of his kingdom there 
shall be no end,” for Christ, God’s idea, will eventually rule all 
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nations and peoples—imperatively, absolutely, finally—with 
divine Science. This immaculate idea, represented first by man 
and, according to the Revelator, last by woman, will baptize with 
fire [p. 565]. 

Developing this idea a little more clearly, Mrs. Eddy 
presents us with this interesting parallel: 


No person can compass or fulfill the individual mission of 
Jesus of Nazareth. No person can take the place of the author 
of Science and Health, the discoverer and founder of Christian 
Science. Each individual must fill his own niche in time and 
eternity. The second appearing of Jesus is unquestionably, the 
spiritual advent of the advancing idea, of God as in Christian 
Science [R. and I., p. 96]. 


These two passages, placed together and interpreting 
each other, furnish us with much food for thought. But 
they must be understood. In the first we stumble upon 
an interesting specimen of non-sense grammar. ‘The 
ordinary grammarian in reading the words: “The im- 
personation of the spiritual idea had a brief history in 
the earthy life of our Master; but ‘of his kingdom there 
shall be no end,’ for Christ, God’s idea,” ete., would 
be led to assume that the kingdom which is to have no 
end is that of our Master, Jesus of Nazareth, and that 
He is the Christ referred to. But this is not so. This 
Jesus had his “brief history,” the kingdom to which 
“there shall be no end” is that of Divine Science, and 
its Christ is God’s idea, or the truth that heals mentally. 
This is the Christ that shall “eventually rule all nations 
and peoples—imperatively, absolutely, finally—with 
divine Science.” 

We are now coming to another most important 
point. “This immaculate idea,” or Christ, was “repre- 
sented first by man and, according to the Revelator, last 
by woman.” The man, who first represented it, was 
Jesus of Nazareth; and who was the woman who intro- 
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duced the “advancing idea, of God as in Christian 
Science”? None other than Mary Baker Eddy. Put- 
ting these two ideas together we learn that Jesus of 
Nazareth must be content to fulfill His own niche in 
time and eternity as the first appearing in the flesh of 
Christ, Truth. For this immaculate idea which is called 
“Jesus—that is Joshua or Saviour” (p. 29) has now 
come again, and this time it is represented by “a 
woman.” The world has been slow in recognizing this 
fact because it was not expecting to have the returning 
Christ represented by a woman. The good tidings of 
this new dispensation are that the millennium has al- 
ready dawned, ushered in by the second appearing of 
Christ, represented by Mrs. Eddy, and its full benefits 
and hopes will be realized when Divine Science eventu- 
ally rules “all nations and peoples—imperatively, ab- 
solutely, finally.” 

Quite a complete system of religion when its full 
theological structure is comprehended! Its skeleton 
has been ingeniously contrived to match that of historic 
Christianity. Everyone of its members is labeled with 
the corresponding name, and its garb is minutely copied. 
It is not at all surprising that it is so often thought to be 
real Christianity. On the surface it looks so much like 
it. It is a shrewd imitation, but it does not contain a 
single one of the essential elements of the genuine 
article. This is not a hasty, prejudiced or unwarranted 
accusation. It is a conclusion irresistibly forced by a 
careful, exhaustive study of the fundamental teachings 
of Science and Health. This teaching, stripped of all 
the camouflage of non-sense language, has been placed 


before you. It carries its own evidence. Paul said —— 


there is “one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all” (Eph. 4:5-6). If Christian Science is to 
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be included in the unity of that faith, this statement 
will have to be revised in every point. For it has a dif- 
ferent faith, baptism, God and Father, Christ, and a 
different lord—and Mary Baker Eddy is its lord. 

Let us be clearly understood. No one questions 
Mrs. Eddy’s right to organize any kind of religious cult 
she may choose. This is a land of religious liberty. 
But when once she has freely exercised this right and 
formed a religion, every fundamental principle of which 
is in direct and irreconcilable conflict with the essential 
teaching of historic Christianity, she has no right to try 
to gain for this religion a hearing and a place by palm- 
ing it off as “the pure evangelic truth.” ‘This is the 
- point at which the protest of these articles is entered. 
The consequences involved in a complete supplanting 
of historic Christian by such a system of religion are 
too serious to be disregarded. If this statement is not 
fully substantiated when our study is completed, the 
reader is not under any obligation to accept it; if it 
justifies itself, an imperative duty is laid upon the 
church. 

Jesus’ words of warning to His disciples as He was 
about to leave them are most pertinent: “If any man 
shall say unto you, Lo, here is Christ, or there, believe it 
not. For there shall arise false Christs and false 
prophets and shall shew great signs and wonders: in- 
somuch that, if it were possible, they shall deceive the 
very elect. Behold I have told you before” (Matt. 
24:23-25).. 

One claim still survives. It is, that Christian 
Science heals as Jesus did, therefore it is Christian. 
This claim is the very heart of Christian Science. Unless 
it can be honestly met and disproved, all the other evi- 
dence will avail little. To it we will devote our next 
article. 
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CHRISTIAN HISTORY IN RELATION TO 
THE ART OF PAINTING 


In THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES 
By Rey. T. H. Wricut, late of tne Scots Church, Dresden, Saxony 


In Europe generally, the eighteenth century was char- 
acterized by intense mental activity and ferment in which 
all preconceived ideas and established institutions were 
searched to their foundations. A spirit of scepticism was 
abroad, indeed an intense antagonism to commonly re- 
ceived Christian history and doctrine, and to the church 
which stood for them. 

In large measure this was the not unnatural revolt 
against the many evils of the time. In church and in 
state there was much corruption, oppression, mental arti- 
ficiality, and deadness. The people were ignorant, in 
many quarters stupefied by the hardness and hopelessness 
of their lot; the clergy were careless of the people’s con- 
dition and without living interest in the ideas they them- 
selves preached. Even amongst the large numbers of the 
populace who remained at heart religious and faithful to 
their calling, there was a terrible amount of solid, un- 
imaginative acquiescence in things as they were. 

In antagonism to these social evils many panaceas 
for the ills of the body politic were enthusiastically pro- 
posed, by which men were to be made virtuous and happy 
on the cheapest possible terms. 

Of old things all are over old, 

Of good things none are good enough; 
We'll show that we can help to frame 
A world of c’her stuff.’ 


1Wordsworth, Rob Roy’s Grave. 
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At the same time various substitutes were confidently 
offered for current theism and Christianity, based upon 
reason rather than upon revelation. Deism, pantheism, 
rationalism, and atheism were constructed for mankind’s 
faith and hope. And this uprising of intellectual energy 
was by no means an unmitigated evil. Scepticism has 
always had its part to play in the vitalizing of human 
thought. It has frequently proved itself a wholesome 
antidote to that deadly dullness which takes the most 
fascinating mysteries as commonplace, and accepts with- 
out inquiry what it idly and ignorantly fancies has 
“always been believed.” The function of Socrates in 
Athens was to make the people who thought themselves 
wise to see how shallow their wisdom was, and how little 
hold they had even of this. Ecclesiastes and Job are books 
of the Bible which show us men battling with perplexity 
and doubt, as part of the process by which better truth is 
gained and held. Thus when we consider this sceptical 
movement of the eighteenth century as, in some measure, 
a healthy revulsion from deep-lying evils, Christian senti- 
ment is no longer in danger of exaggerating the crudity, 
inflation, and violence which it undoubtedly expressed, 
or ot minimizing, still less denying, the “soul of Be 
ness” which it contained. 

The phenomenon which requires some explanation is 
that, in this time of general disturbance, the art of paint- 
ing begins a new career, not on the Continent, but in 
Britain. What relation does that fact that Britain be- 
came the leader in this intellectual activity, and as part 
of this general influence in painting, bear to Christian 
history? 

In France the people were too deeply occupied with 
the oppressions which produced the Revolution to have 
leisure for art. England had accomplished her revolu- 
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tion in the seventeenth century. The prominence given 
by Voltaire and Rousseau to their protest against the 
oppression in church and state inclined the French peo- 
ple to be less discriminating in regard to their negations 
and mockery. Also the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, in 1685, had driven out those who had the most 
intelligent grasp of New Testament truth and the finest 
zeal for its defence and promulgation. And, history be- 
ing witness, the condition of the French church was such 
that it constituted a scandal upon Christianity itself. 

In Germany the protest did not arise out of griev- 
ances. The reaction was rather against pietism and ex- 
cessive confessionalism, and originated within the bounds 
of the church, the hostile critics for the most part belong- 
- ing to that clerical order which in England and France 
was so fiercely denounced as the nursery of priestcraft 
and the hotbed of tyranny. Rationalism was also en- 
trenched in the universities out of which naturally the 
intellectual vindication of Christian doctrine should have 
sprung. The two extremes of rationalism and rigid 
orthodoxy confronted each other, much the same as they 
do in that land to-day, but without the mediating schools 
which now somewhat moderate the antagonism. 

In England the controversy was the cause of great 
disturbance of thought, with which the best minds in the 
church of that time were deeply concerned. It was to 
them a discussion of the Christian faith in its most vital 
interests. It apparently assailed the citadel of Chris- 
tianity and menaced the foundations of Christian moral- 
ity. The whole movement was resented and the conten- 
tions of the critics classed by the commonalty as rank 
atheism and blasphemy. We are now able to view the 
controversy in another light from that of the eighteenth 
century, can look at the actual teaching in perspective, 
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and have in fact been able to assimilate much of their 
contention without any injury, but rather with a healthy 
stimulus, to our faith in the historic revelation. As soon 
as the church recovered its vitality it cast off the vicious 
element in the hostile arguments, and only that endured 
which was verifiable. Those things which could be shaken 
were removed, while the things which could not be shaken 
remained.” 

But during the conflict those strong robust thinkers 
who so effectively demolished the fallacious arguments 
of the adversary, and left no ground for deism to stand 
upon, placed succeeding generations greatly in their 
debt. It is noteworthy that none of the defenders of 
Christianity—and they were legion—who based their 
defensive simply on the finality of Scripture and its 
authority independently of any sanction of human reason 
and experience, achieved any lasting fame, but only 
those who met the constructed substitute for Christianity 
with a reconstruction of essential religion itself by the 
aid of reason and by the appeal to human nature. In the 
seventeenth century Pascal in France and Grotius in 
Holland replied to the growing unbelief of their time 
rather than to any specific formulated criticism, and 
Pascal in particular based his argument on the charac- 
teristic nature and operation of Christianity, the enigma 
of human nature, its greatness, its failure, its aspirations, 
and upon the moral and spiritual majesty of Jesus 
Christ. “He is the most evangelical of apologists. It 
is with him nothing to conquer Atheism or Deism, if the 
spiritual glory of Christ has not subdued the heart to 
living faith.”® In Germany Schleiermacher, whose in- 
fluence has been so profound and wholesome, makes vital 


2Heb, 12 :27. 
3Cairns, Unbelief in the Dighteenth Century. 
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to all his theological structure the living power of faith 
in a personal Christ. 

Among British philosophers set for the defence of 
the Christian faith, Bishop Berkeley, in his writing, The 
Minute Philosopher, dealt with the various aspects of 
the hostile discussion on similar intellectual grounds, and 
his work is interesting as the only product of the deistic 
controversy born in the New World, having been com- 
posed during a visit to Rhode Island. Bishop Butler 
conducted his famous argument so as to win the verdict 
of John Stuart Mill, that “the contention of Butler’s 
Analogy is from its own point of view conclusive; the 
Christian religion is open to no objections, either moral 
or intellectual, which do not apply at least equally to the 
common theory of Deism.” * 

These defenders of the theistic faith were much more 
than triumphant gladiators of the theological arena. 
They were men of that true spiritual discernment which 
the age most of all needed, and their victory was gained 
not alone by their arguments, but, confining ourselves 
to Britain, by the quickening throughout the land of a 
new and vital sense of the practical and personal urgency 
of the Christian faith. The fundamental piety of the 
people had not been destroyed, and the heart of the 
masses was sound and full of sturdy good sense which 
could not easily be imposed upon by shams, however 
brilliantly expressed or plausibly argued. And when the 
revival of religion came, under the earnest preaching of 
Whitfield and the Wesleys, it did much to transform the 
mind and spirit of the whole nation. A new atmosphere 
was created of vitalized religion, deeper than all theo- 
logical and philosophical discussions and rivalries, and 
this made it possible for the church and the people of 


4Mill, on Religion. 
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earnest purpose to accept what was good and permanent, 
and reject what was evil and temporary in the intel- 
lectual uprising. 

It must never be forgotten that this uprising was 
itself a revolt of the human spirit against tradition and 
mental oppression, and against convention and arti- 
ficiality in all directions. Its chief virtue was, that 
through its varying phases and its kaleidoscopic opin- 
ions, it sought reality. The religious revival was by no 
means antagonistic to this quest, for it led men down 
to a deeper reality. That impulse towards sincerity and 
actuality was, whatever other name it bore, an essentially 
Christian impulse. All that is most sacred and urgent 
in our religion pleads with men to be real, to think truly, 
to see things as they are. And nothing can so inspire 
that wholesome impulse as close contact with Him who 
was most vitally real in all His thoughts and deeds. It 
is therefore most significant that this revived feeling 
for solid fact and intellectual integrity not only made 
the revival of painting possible in Britain, but deter- 
mined the character of it. 

In Britain before the eighteenth century there had 
been sporadic painters like the Scottish portrait painter, 
George Jamesone, but no native art of painting. Even 
in the “spacious times of Queen Elizabeth,” when a new 
world of fact and imagination was opening, when a great 
outburst of native prose and poetry, never surpassed for 
vivid life, glorified the period, no artistic genius which 
may have been slumbering was awakened. The signal 
defeat of the Spanish Armada had no effect to compare 
with the impulse towards naturalistic painting which 
arose in Holland from the same strife for faith and free- 
dom. The Tudors and Stuarts were patrons of Con- 
tinental art in the persons of Holbein and Vandyck. 
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But the absolutism of these monarchs provided occupa- 
tion for any superfluous energy of the nation and left 
no leisure for the graces of life or the fine arts. But by 
the constitutional struggle a store of mental energy and 
of quickened imagination was being laid up, which came 
to one worthy and appropriate issue in British painting 
of the eighteenth and the succeeding century, the clear 
note of which was the passion for reality. 

The British movement can surely be connected with 
the Dutch school of the earlier century. It perpetuates 
many of its features, especially its new sense of the sig- 
nificance of ordinary people and the beauty of native, 
familiar landscape. Much is explained by the influence 
brought from Holland and the Continent by our new 
Dutch rulers. But Britain had been preparing, and 
could be expected to develop, a characteristic art, with- 
out the Dutch example. At most that example sent our 
countrymen to the same source of all original work, 
Nature herself. 

Nothing could more clearly demonstrate these fea- 
tures than the actual qualities which appear in the works 
of the first great English painter, William Hogarth. He 
was English of the English, and it is symptomatic that 
he should follow the principles laid down earlier by 
Shaftesbury as the requisites for right painting, namely, 
the search for truth leading to Nature, human inward- 
ness, and moral purpose. For better or for worse, 
Hogarth worked on these lines. He believed in seeing 
and in painting things as they are, and as he was, not 
unnaturally, most impressed with the moral depravity of 
the time, he sought and found his subjects and models 
in the haunts of vice, and made his studies of the seamy 
side of street life. His series of engravings and paint- 
ings were designed as counterparts to the novels of the 
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period, in which Richardson, Fielding, and Sterne de- 
picted not some cold classic grandeur of the past, but the 
real, palpitating life of the present. His representations 
of the Harlot’s Progress, the Rake’s Progress, and Mar- 
riage 4 la Mode, the originals of which are in the Na- 
tional Gallery and the Soane Museum, are pervaded by 
a resolute moral purpose, as also his series of engravings 
of Industry and Idleness. Instead of the stages of the 
plot or story in prose, he sets forth the same facts dramat- 
ically in his series of pictures. His avowed purpose was 
to depict his subjects as a dramatic whole, the picture 
being his stage, the men and women his players, and the 
end was to show vice in all her hideous form and issue. 
This moral design has of course been reprobated by 
many critics as an intrusion, but it is generally admitted 
even by these that his sermon did not make his painting 
any less true to life. Hogarth had the genius to see not 
only with the eyes of the moralist but with the eyes of 
the painter too. 

Hogarth began his work in the earlier period of the 
intellectual ferment begun in the seventeenth century, 
and had definitely chosen his métier before the religious 
leaven had time to modify the extravagances of unbelief. 
He may be regarded as the child of the earlier time. But 
his earnest moral purpose places him in most complete 
contrast to another artist born of the same mental agita- 
tion, who reflects only the cynicism and mockery of 
eighteenth century scepticism. Goya was a Spanish 
painter whose creative power and originality were sig- 
nificant in the new movement towards nature and life 
in art, but unhappily his gifts are by no means enlisted 


in the service of the nobler order of life, but of a wanton _ 


voluptuousness and of an insatiable audacity and im- 
pudence. He is the concentrated essence of all the mock- 
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ing spirit expressed in that period of negation. He is 
the Voltaire of painting, but whereas Voltaire is the 
master of mockery, Goya appears to be mastered by the 
malignant scorn which he has summoned from the vasty 
deep. The, at first sight, surprising fact is that this 
spirit of satire arose in Spain, the land least touched by 
revolt against the established order of the time, the coun- 
try Catholic of the Catholics. Yet the artist’s bitterness 
may have been fostered by the very hopelessness of any 
more rational or temperate protest. Happily Goya, who 
had no predecessors, had also no successors to speak of. 

Hogarth was the initiator of a vital impulse which 
had continuance. Kindred with him in his strong hold 
on the realities of human life are the French painters 
Greuze and Chardin, yet differences emerge owing to 
the more favorable estimate of human nature entertained 
by the latter artists. Greuze belongs to a time influenced 
by the exaggerated optimism of Rousseau whose doc- 
trine of the original goodness and perfectibility of human 
nature had a great “run” in the France of the period. 
Greuze paints the noble qualities of the lower orders as 
a moral Jesson to the vicious aristocracy. He depicted 
with real power the simple emotions and refinements of 
the common people, as in his Reading of the Bible. But 
his didactic purpose tends to become too insistent and to 
lead him into the melodramatic, as in his painting of 
The Lame Man Tended by his Relatives. He is greatest 
when he forgets his preaching and delights himself in 
painting those embodiments of sweet girl grace and in- 
nocence with which his name will ever be associated. In 
similar spirit, but with less consciousness, less embarrass- 
ment from didacticism, Chardin is the unforgettable 
painter of gentle domesticities and household pieties. At 
a period earlier than Hogarth, Watteau, beginning with 
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paintings of lower life in the style of, but with more 
refinement than, Teniers, became later the matchless por- 
trayer of the gaiety, coquetry, luxuriousness, sensibility 
and charm of the upper classes in France before the 
Revolution threatened. Chardin has been called the 
Watteau of the poorer people, and it was well to have 
the two placed side by side. 

Following this temper of art, and anticipating some- 
what, we may single out several artists who depict the 
homely side of life. George Morland represents rural 
scenes with the skill of Teniers, whom he resembles in 
his adventurous, ill-regulated career and early death. 
David Wilkie did his best work, not when he left his 
earlier models in the Dutch painters and attempted the 
grand style of Velasquez, but when he painted village 
events and homely enjoyments with his conspicuous 
sense of vivacity and humor. In France Bastien Lepage 
and Millet both essayed to paint pictures to suit the pop- 
ular taste of the time, but they only reach their greatness 
when they return for their subjects to the simple life of 
the peasants among whom they were born and with whom 
they lived their life. Both painters absorbed influences — 
of the later time to which they belonged, but the ground- 
work of all they did remained the same. Lepage brings — 
into his painting of life’s reality a tender mysticism from 
the land of dreams, and this is magnificently seen in his 
painting of Joan of Arc standing, in a beautiful but neg- — 
lected garden, completely abstracted from earth in a — 
painful ecstasy in which voices and visions made them- — 
selves heard and seen. 

Millet is supremely the peasant painter, greatly in- | 
spired to reveal the life of his own class. He anticipated — 
Walt Whitman’s Song of Occupations: ‘Realities for 
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you and me, poems for you and me.” He painted scenes 
in which he had himself been engaged, and men and 
women at the toil he knew so well in all its drudgery and 
weariness — the laborer, vinedresser, sower, reaper, 
gleaner, shepherd, gardener. All these are delineated 
in their actual form, rugged and uncultivated, but with 
simple dignity and seriousness, with a strain of melan- 
choly which was a memory of his own experience in the 
peasant’s hard lot, yet with a feeling of their genuine 
human worth, which had a pronounced ethical and there- 
fore religious value. Millet was more a poet than a 
painter, judged by mere technique. Later artists like 
Courbet and Manet are far superior to him in respect of 
drawing and management of light and color, but none 
approach him for poetical feeling and in deep sympathy 
with toiling humanity. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature of the new 
spirit in painting was its expression in portraiture, and 
here Britain played a worthy and leading part. Among 
earlier portrait painters Reynolds and Gainsborough 
stand out pre-eminently and in contrast. Reynolds was 
an affluent and justly celebrated master in this art, an 
eclectic who had traveled far and wide among all the 
schools of the great, appreciating and appropriating 
their many excellencies and putting them to fine service, 
a companion and intimate of the distinguished and noble 
among his fellow countrymen. Gainsborough was an 
untraveled Englishman, with a sturdy character of his 
own, and a keen insight which found its way into the 
secret place of the character of others. Great as were 
the numerous portraits Reynolds painted, Gainsborough 
comes nearer to the religious value of portraiture, for 
while the dignified President loved to represent his sit- 
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ters in some historical or mythological setting with which 
his cultured imagination invested them, the simple 
painter of Suffolk was interested in the inward character 
and being of the person he portrayed, and loved to limn 
those features which reveal the soul, the personality. 
To take one example, these artists have each left the 
world a portrait of Mrs. Siddons, the actress. Reynolds 
sets her forth as the Tragic Muse, a histrionic queen on 
a throne which rests on the clouds. The figure is truly 
noble and convincing as a type, but the woman is lost in 
the art she stands for. In contrast, Gainsborough gives 
us the essential woman, in her passionate, romantic, lov- 
ing person, the embodiment of womanly charm with 
“moist, dreamy, sensuous, tender eyes.” 

Of later portraitists, Romney largely followed the 
example of Reynolds. He painted Lady Hamilton as 
a Bacchante, as Euphrosyne, Circe, Cassandra, and in 
a great variety of other characters. The Scotch Raeburn 
gives a convincing delineation of the man, the woman. 
These pioneers opened the way for a great succession of 
British artists who follow in the path of this most Eng- 
lish form of art, leading on to modern painters of the 
caliber of Whistler and Sargent, both American by birth 
but European by inspiration and adoption, G. F. Watts, 
Hacker, Lavery, and Fiddes Watt. To reveal the great- 
ness of spirit in chosen men and women (he painted no 
other), as pre-eminently George Frederick Watts does, 
so opulently and so reverentially, is a genuine contribu- 
tion to any nation, to humanity, and to Christianity, for 
nothing proper to man, nothing that helps to show the 
right value of any leader of the race, can be alien to 
the religion of Him who was Son of Man. 

The art of landscape painting sprang out of a kin- 
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dred impulse to that from which portraiture arose, the 
desire to depict the truth and life of the more familiar 
surroundings of human beings. Many painters have ex- 
celled in the portrait and the landscape, Gainsborough 
for example. He is best of all known for the tranquil 
scenes of eastern England which he painted with tender 
refinement and truth to nature. A later painter, Con- 
stable, said of his predecessor’s work, that you find in 
it “the calm of mid-day, the haze of twilight, the dew 
and pearls of morning.” Gainsborough was the first 
great English painter of native landscape, of that well- 
called “intimate” landscape which has become so char- 
acteristic of our art. Compared with him, Richard Wil- 
son who was earlier, and an artist of whom any land 
might be proud, was a painter of external landscape, 
owing to his fashion of making some ideal scene, some 
classic myth or architecture the central object of interest. 
His love for the beauty of nature is distracted by exotic 
fancies, and the landscape as such is naught. Gains- 
borough is sensitive to the delicacies of nature as he was 
to the refinements of the human spirit. 

Yet Lessing once declared that landscape could be 
no proper subject for painting, because it had no soul, 
and many, with less insight than Lessing, habitually con- 
ceive that it must always remain outside of religious im- 
pulse. No thought could be more mistaken, or more 
calculated to rob Art of its soul. The spirit of Chris- 
tianity is revealed not only in the painting of directly 
religious subjects; to it all subjects, the whole round of 
artistic possibilities, are religious. It knows nothing 
unclean or profane or secular, nothing alien to its spirit 
in anything which affects and influences mankind. The 
religious mind does not inspire men only as they paint 
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or contemplate pictures of Christ and the Mother, but 
as they paint and contemplate the lilies that Jesus loved, 
and the beautiful scenes on the mountains or under the 
midnight sky where His soul found the rest of God. 

In illustration, we may refer to an extensive move- 
ment in Germany, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, to restore art to its former place as the hand- 
maid of religion, a movement largely due to the distress 
caused by the War of Independence. Men like Over- 
beck, Cornelius, and Fiuhrich resorted to Christian 
Rome and even embarked upon a monastic life to further 
their aim. They were nicknamed the Nazarenes, and 
were most zealous and enthusiastic in their over-conscious 
ambition, but, forgetting that a religious aim cannot 
make an artist independently of artistic skill and sensi- 
bility, they produced religious paintings which were less 
pervaded by the genuine feeling of religious reality than 
many a landscape painting of the nineteenth century. 
The hall mark of pietism is an exaggerated self-con- 
sciousness, and this is why pietism can never take the 
place of that deeper piety which makes itself uncon- 
sciously felt in painting, whatever its theme, whether it 
be a delineation of prophet, saint or apostle or of some 
mood of Nature’s soul of beauty. 

Much of the most impressive landscape painting of 
later times deserves to be characterized as “intimate,” 
because it seeks to enter into the inner sentiment which 
is expressed by the ever-changing face of Nature. The 
epithet might be applied to a wider field than that of 
landscape, for the aim of the nobler art of the last few 
generations has been to represent this inner sentiment 
of all life. Thus painting has power to reveal, to lead 
men to see, the facts of life and of Nature. Fra Lippo 
Lippi is made to say: 
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For, don’t you mark, we’re made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see; 

And so they are better, painted—better to us, 

Which is the same thing. Art was given for that— 
God uses us to help each other so, 

Lending our minds out * * * 

* * * This world’s no blot for us 

Nor blank—it means intensely, and means good; 

To find its meaning is my meat and drink.’ 


I may mention a day spent among the Scottish school 
of landscape painters, after a previous saturation with 
the marvelous color of Monticelli whose principles of 
chromatic values the Glasgow painters follow. As we 
returned in the evening light, along the shores of the 
Clyde, one saw the pictures in Nature, the dominant 
tones of harmonious color represented by the artists. One 
saw Nature instinct with a new life because of the paint- 
ings. 

Among intimate landscape painters, Constable occu- 
pies a commanding place as a pioneer. Turner depicts 
the intimacies of light with which he, like Monticelli also, 
was gloriously intoxicated. Bonington, Old Crome, 
and David Cox belong to this noble order. Among the 
innumerable other painters who have followed the quest 
of this Holy Grail, none could more appropriately be 
chosen than the Barbizon landscapists, Corot, Rousseau, 
Diaz, and Daubigny. Remote from the world of men, 
these painters lived with Nature. Corot for half his life 
attempted to paint classical and Italian landscape, and 
depicted “sacred” subjects, but never did he express so 
much of the essential sacredness of life and nature as 
when he came home to France to place on canvas the 
tenderness and delicacy and happy quiet of his own 
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simple, noble inward life as he saw them in the evanescent 
moods of the beauty which with his whole heart he wor- 
shiped. Daubigny is a magician in dealing with light, 
especially the moonlight. 

To these Barbizon landscape painters we must add 
Millet, perhaps the greatest of them all. His poetical, 
while realistic, painting of peasants has been already 
mentioned. That poetical element consists largely in the 
realized harmony between the soil and the sons of the 
soil. He lived in his expressed faith that everything is 
beautiful if it be sincerely and simply interpreted. And 
by this poetical and truly religious principle he exercised 
a deep and lasting influence upon all succeeding European 
painting. His landscapes are represented as in harmony 
with the sentiments of the peasants who move amongst 
them. And when he painted landscapes alone he has the 
same human feeling for Nature. “The Earth Spirit 
itself appears to be invisibly brooding” over his paint- 
ings. 

Of the same kindred with Millet in his power of 
using landscape to heighten the impression of the whole 
picture are two painters of a later time, Arnold Boecklin 
and George Frederick Watts. Both these artists have 
the faculty of expressing the central idea and sentiment 
of the painting by means of the whole and of every part, 
which together produce the desired effect, and in both 
also their profound sense of color not only enhances the 
impression but takes a vital part in the production of it. 
In their painting color laughs, rejoices, exults, or it 
mourns, trembles, and worships as the mage chooses. 
Perhaps in executive skill Boecklin takes the pre-emin- 


ence, but in nobility of conception Watts surpasses the 


German genius. Whenever we get such intimate dis- 
cernment as is at work in Watts it is a product of essen- 
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tial religion, apart from all creeds and churches, and the 
longer we study the best painting of the modern day we 
see that, although it has been completely emancipated 
from being under the prescription of the church, to 
advocate its doctrines and controversial differences, it 
still does inevitably express the inmost truth of life which 
the noblest and most Christian religion represents. 

In trying to trace the connection between the painters 
of various lands we have been led far into the nineteenth 
century, and as we study the art and life of this later 
time, we are made aware of an organic movement to- 
wards a noble idealism, in which a better understanding 
of the Christian spirit and a growing artistic impulse 
both bear a significant part and are intimately related 
to each other. A recent writer has constructed a fine 
argument that this whole movement in philosophic and 
religious thought, in poetry, and in art constitute a veri- 
table renascence of the principles which our Lord taught 
and embodied in His life.* In the realm of philosophy, 
this idealism of the nineteenth century, which Kant, in 
spite of embarrassment by his mental heritage, suggested 
and made inevitable, and which his successors, Hegel 
and in Britain T. H. Green and the brothers Caird, 
developed and made dominant, seeks to unfold the spir- 
itual meaning of the whole universe—of man and his 
self-consciousness, and in vital connection with this the 
world of not-man. But the deepest feeling for the spirit- 
ual meaning and beauty of Nature, which was the most 
valuable factor in this organic movement of thought and 
imagination, was expressed by the poets—Wordsworth, 
Goethe, and their successors, and by the great painters. 
This deepened sense of the mystic, intimate beauty of 


the universe, which we have already noted, was vitalized 
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by an enlarging Christian thought which was itself led 
on by the general spirit of the age in which we cannot 
fail to discern the Spirit of Christ. As Christianity en- 
larges the horizon of its vision, takes in more of the 
heights and depths of reality, the influence of this on all 
departments of life, and conspicuously among these on 
the art of painting, is most evident even in circles which 
least acknowledge its authority. The new spirit tends to 
leaven the entire world of life. In creates a new ideal 
world animating the visible and tangible. world. 

Looking back over the eighteenth century we can see 
that in Hogarth, Gainsborough, and Constable, in Wat- 
teau and Chardin, was the spirit of painting which was to 
command the future when the many obstacles in human 
nature, in convention and tradition, had been overcome. 
But this was not to be accomplished without much 
artistic conflict. The quest for Reality had to be pursued 
through many a winding labyrinth. And it will be mani- 
fest that in the nineteenth century the tendency in paint- 
ing traveled in the same direction as the movement in 
Christian thought. One cannot go into detail in the one 
sphere or in the other, but the history of religion in the 
last century has been one of mental and spiritual] libera- 
tion from bondage to non-essentials by the growing of 
the essential reality within. And progress in painting 
has presented the same features. 

At the beginning of the century there was through- 
out Kurope a general feeling of disillusionment. The 
uprising of an oppressed people in the French Revolu- 
tion had seemed to many in every land the dawn of a new 
day for human liberty. But the bliss of that glorious 
dawn which Wordsworth sang had given place to scenes 
of nameless horror in which all the fair visions of liberty, 
equality, fraternity were dismally submerged. The rights 
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of man which had been acclaimed by the precursors of the 
Revolution had been misdirected into a brutal despotism. 
Afterwards the fruits of the travail through which 
France passed were gathered by the nations of men, but 
meanwhile all was bitter disappointment, and the sug- 
gestion has been made, that then painters, led by French 
artists, sought to forget the dolors of the present by 
turning to the sunny, golden age of the past. Thus 
arose what was really a classical reaction, represented 
in France by the great name of David, and in Germany 
by Carstens and Mengs, inspired by the mistimed genius 
of the famous writer, Winckelmann. In England, some- 
what later, an offshoot of classicism is seen in the grace- 
ful work of Leighton, Poynter, and Alma Tadema. 
This return to the past was unlike the Renaissance, 
which also was inspired by the classics, for what in one 
age leads on to a signal advance, in another may be a 
serious backsliding. The Renaissance led a deadened art 
towards nature and life. This nineteenth century move- 
ment drew men away from this true goal. Painting had 
therefore to be recalled from this retrogression, and here 
came in the romanticism which was the antagonistic 
tendency, led in Germany by Schwind and Rethel, which 
did something to free the artistic spirit from its bondage. 
But romanticism in turn required to be superseded by a 
new realism, bringing painting back to the path forsaken 
by the classic reaction. A series of historical painters, 
gradually approaching reality in depicting the historical 
event, mediated for a time between the schools, as we 
see in the works of Delaroche, Piloty, and Meissonier. 
These prepared the way for a genuine revival of realism. 


This revived realism produced great art throughout _ 


Europe, and the influence spread also to America. Dur- 
ing the nineteenth century Paris took the place in the 
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technique of painting which had, in the Renaissance 
period, been held by Florence. Artists from every land 
flocked to the Latin Quarter to catch the French method 
and spirit. Among them were many from the West, who 
were mostly absorbed by the Continent, by Japan and 
the Orient, by every land but their own. We may look 
for a true American art when foreign influences are so 
thoroughly assimilated that the artists become independ- 
ent of them, when painting no longer eclectic but native 
to the soil and to the genius of the cosmopolitan West 
will arise. 

From the immense field of realistic painters we may 
single out Courbet, Bonnet, Ribot in France, Menzel, 
Lenbach (best known for his powerful portraiture of 
those makers of modern Europe, Moltke and Bismarck), 
and Leibl in Germany. In England what is called, most 
infelicitously, the Pre-Raphaelite movement was a de- 
velopment or phase of the larger realism. It was asso- 
ciated with the names of Holman Hunt, Ford Madox 
Brown, and Millais, while a leading and enthusiastic 
part in it was taken by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. The 
misleading title borne by the school signifies that these 
painters found their ideal in the old Italian masters down 
to and, strange to say, including Raphael up to 1508, 
the year he left Florence for Rome, and excluding such 
works of his final and greatest period as the Madonnas 
di San Sisto and del Foligno. The brotherhood which 
they formed did not give itself to mere imitation of these 
old masters, but sought to go direct to the same springs 
from which these primitives derived such artistic vigor 
as lifted them above their uninspired predecessors but 
did not bestow on them any intrinsic power as makers of 
the future. As the new school conceived that the earlier 
painters did, so they would find their life as painters in 
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a faithful and minute study of actuality. In this scru- 
pulosity in details they were anticipated by Noel Paton 
in the earlier years before weariness overtook his art. 
But the new enthusiasm went beyond him. Elegance 
was to be resolutely subordinated to truth and reality ; 
conventionality was no longer to have sway over them; 
a most admirable intention, only unfortunately they 
made a new convention of their own. 

In the time when the works of these painters were 
subjected to bitterly hostile criticism, and right to live 
was almost denied them, Ruskin put on his shining 
armor in their defence and carried the war into the hos- 
tile camp. He maintained against all comers that the 
principles of the brotherhood were true and right, and 
they were showing the only noble way of painting when 
they gave an important place to the mystical and reli- 
gious side of life as their primitive models did. This of 
course the Pre-Raphaelites emphasized, as many whom 
they repudiated also did, and in this respect they and 
their champion, Ruskin, were anticipating the idealism 
of the future rather than restoring that of the past. 

The painter who was most stedfast to the declared 
ideal of the brotherhood was Holman Hunt. When 
other founders of the school departed from the line they 
had laid down, Hunt persevered until the end. To gain 
the veritable local color and atmosphere for his Biblical 
paintings he spent several years in the East, and the 
most significant result was The Shadow of Death, which 
shows the weary Carpenter of Nazareth stretching his 
arms for relief, and the shadow on the wall taking the 
form of the inevitable cross. The style of the painting 
in this picture recalls the gnarled, realistic style of 
Diirer, or Hubert van Eyck’s painting of Adam. But 
Holman Hunt also draws upon the mystic imagination, 
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which is so pronounced in his work. His remarkable 
representation of the Scapegoat shows the pathetic 
curse-burdened victim in a wild, weird realm, surrounded 
with “a light that never was on sea or land,” a miasmic 
light which they only can see who have gone out into the 
wilderness bearing sins not their own. Around the head 
of the Scapegoat the eastern sun gathers in a crowning 
glow, suggesting the essential glory of all noble sacrifice. 

Ford Madox Brown paints with truth at times almost 
painfully realistic, and with impressiveness and passion. 
He tells us that he sought “emotional truth.” No work 
of his realizes what he sought so fully as his painting of 
Christ washing the feet of Peter. In all reproductions 
the noblest meaning of the picture is lost. In the original, 
the positive glow of radiance in the face of Jesus, as He 
tenderly handles the un-ideal feet of the fisherman, ex- 
presses the deepest reverence for this wayward, impul- 
sive, faithful man, and for all men in him. The very 
ungainliness in the figure of our Lord, which at first 
sight is repelling, represents the eagerness of one who 
has entirely forgotten Himself in His passion to serve 
and bless humanity. 

Millais did not remain faithful to the Pre-Raphael- 
ites, where he probably found some of that artificiality 
which they had so earnestly deprecated. He passed 
from being a painter of minute details to a most powerful 
and healthy breadth of conception and of execution. His 
painting of the Forerunner, now in the Glasgow Gal- 
lery, seems to combine the two styles in a profoundly 
impressive unity, for every detail is most carefully 
studied while the ideal element is represented in the 
breaking fires around the Baptist and vividly reflected 
in his eyes, suggesting the consuming fires of his spirit 
in contemplation of the great Kingdom which he saw 
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coming and of the cross which must have prepared the 
way for the glory. All the Pre-Raphaelites had an en- 
thusiasm for poetry and take their subjects freely from 
the poets, and Millais loved to depict medieval chivalry. 
The psychological force in their conceptions inspired 
many painters who never followed them in their prin- 
ciples and limitations. 

The chief puzzle which many feel is to explain the 
majority of Rossetti’s paintings on the principles of 
the Pre-Raphaelites. The truth is that these principles, 
for which he was so ardently enthusiastic, were later sub- 
merged by other elements in his nature. He was deeply 
influenced by the visionary painters, William Blake and 
David Scott. The active if not morbid sensibility of the 
latter was inflamed by the works of Blake. These two 
wierdly imaginative creators in art had an unmeasured 
potency in the development of painting, and the art of 
Rossetti was led by them into a new course with which 
his own poetical and mystic nature had more affinity than 
with the laborious methods of his Pre-Raphaelite 
brethren. He and Burne Jones really belong to another 
class than the realistic. They have more kinship with 
Watts than with Holman Hunt and Madox Brown. 

Another significant development of realism is seen 
in that almost boundless variety of painting which is 
included under the title, impressionism. The work of the 
various impressionists has been declared to be the final 
and decisive stage in the struggle for liberty of modern 
art from all the scholastic traditions. The worthy aim 
was to see nature without mediation and to be true in 
painting to one’s own perception. In France, Manet, 
the great impressionist master, sought with inspiring 
effect to reproduce the whole actuality of the scene he 
painted, to put on canvas what he discerned in that which 
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stood before him. Monet rather concerned himself with 
the problems of the beauty and’ mystery of light, while 
Degas made the effort to seize some momentary impres- 
sion of life without condescending to detail.’ 

Whistler and Sargent belong to the same school, 
though with differences between themselves and with 
their fellow impressionists. Sargent produces convinc- 
ing portraiture by means of broad treatment and a sur- 
prising simplicity. Whistler delights in his symphonies 
of color which have fashioned the spirit of many follow- 
ers. Akin to him is Monticelli, with whom drawing is of 
smal] account and where color and composition are every- 
thing. His chromatic harmonies are haunting, and he, 
along with Whistler has had a lasting influence upon the 
Glasgow school of painters, Lavery, Orchardson, Arthur 
Melville, Guthrie, and other Scottish painters, to whom 
we may add the English artists, William Stott and Tom 
Mostyn. There must be a place in art reserved for 
“Nature as seen through a temperament.” Without it 
painting would tend to become stereotyped. The glory 
of Nature is its power to appeal in myriad ways to 
myriad minds. Each may see what he has power to see, 
and is encouraged to form his spirit upon his own per- 
ceptions. Where else, indeed, can he form them? At the 
same time there is a jargon of art which is apt to become 
very tedious and may become mischievous. Inferior 
artists have a provoking way of saying to any incredu- 
lous person who ventures to doubt the truthfulness of 
their painting in any particular: “That is how I see it.” 
A somewhat rude rejoinder might be wholesomely made 
that everyone’s perceptions are not worth painting. For 
the highest achievement of painting, to “Nature seen 
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through a temperament” we must add, a temperament 
inwardly enlightened, for then only art comes to its goal. 

Realism did much for painting, but it was destined to 
be superseded by that which enlarges the area of the real, 
by idealism. This supersession came about in a twofold 
way. We have seen that such painters as Rossetti and 
Burne Jones were continually led on to the inward real- 
ity of things. In both these artists the ideal element pre- 
dominates. Whatever the theme of their painting, the 
mysterious side of nature and life is expressed. Greek 
myths, medieval stories, Scripture incidents, scenes from 
Dante, are all so interpreted that the deep underlying 
feeling of humanity is evoked, the strong effort of the 
spirit to understand this “strange, unintelligible world” 
with its surrounding world of vaster scope and boundless 
mystery is suggested. Such an atmosphere was espe- 
cially native to the soul of Rossetti. Burne Jones was 
more easily satisfied with purely decorative work, in 
which as a master he ranks with Puvis de Chavannes, 
whose achievements can be seen to advantage in the 
Pantheon in Paris. But Rossetti’s most significant 
work was in the third period of his life, when his persis- 
tent purpose was to paint the soul, especially of woman. 
The Sphinx, the Blessed Damosel, and Astarte Syriaca 
alike, although differing so widely from each other, are 
all expressions of this endeavor. 

Earlier than these English painters the French 
artists Millet and Bastien Lepage were concerned with 
a poetical and spiritual setting forth of nature and of 
primitive man in the midst of it. Others who came 
after, like Moreau, expressed in pictorial form an imagi- 
native and perhaps visionary interpretation of the mind 
and soul. These all tend towards idealism. But the 
true supersession came most evidently as a revolt against 
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a degenerate realism. Exaggeration of what was a most - 
essential element of all true painting had led to a banal- 
ity which painted the mere externals of modern life, the 
minute and trivial details of existence. Both literature 
and art were captured, for a time, by a realism which, at 
its best, was without any sense of the inner life, or sym- 
pathy with the secret pangs and hopes of the restless age 
in which they lived, and, at its worst, was a shameless 
appeal to the lower instincts of humanity. Against this 
excessive naturalism, with its apparent acquiescence if 
not delight in the sordid, gutter side of life, there was an 
intense revulsion among those who felt the need of higher 
fancy and vision. This is manifest in the recourse which 
the painters had to the ancient myths and legends of 
Hellas and to the great figures of chivalry and of noble 
imagination. 

Perhaps the finest part in this wholesome reaction 
was taken by the Christian poet-painter, G. F. Watts, 
who had his native place and his throne among the su- 
preme ideas and ideals of life. One cannot embark now 
on any consideration of the works which express the 
faith and aspiration of this sensitive and chivalrous soul. 
Suffice it to say that his great series of paintings repre- 
senting Life, Death, Judgment, and Love, his portrayals 
of Cain, Eve, Jonah, and other Bible figures, his deep 
readings of great Grecian legends and their human 
meaning, his representations of the deathless realities of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, give to their creator the high- 
est place among men as the painter of religious and 
eternal ideas. Never dogmatic, not expressing himself. 
in the language of any of the creeds, he depicts those 
fundamental nobilities of life which both underlie and 
transcend all human formulations of them. All our noble 
creeds have done their work when they have led men to 
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those deeper realities which they have been attempting 
to express. Watts is also the fullest example of what 
art has been, and can still more completely be, in rela- 
tion to a developing Christian thought. Noble painting 
and Christian life and thought do and should act and 
react upon each other. The enlarging horizon of Chris- 
tian people, and the quickened pulse of Christian aspira- 
tion have been reflected in the career of nineteenth cen- 
tury painting, and at the same time a truly animated 
art has widened and ennobled the thought and life of 
Christendom. Watts was made by Christian ideals, and 
by his faithfulness to these in his paintings and by his 
lofty genius and impassioned spirit he has done much to 
Christianize Christianity. And Watts is typical of much 
worthy modern painting. 

But others, who did not share to any conspicuous 
degree the shining thoughts of Watts, join whole-heart- 
edly in the protest against a degenerate realism. Moreau 
in France and Boecklin in Germany represent, not the 
every-day commonplace, but the half-seen fires of the in- 
visible. They set their figures not in the glaring light 
but in the mystical dusk where thoughts and spiritual 
fancies can play, or among the finer colors and shades 
where refinement of imagination is almost compelled. 
Without it one is blind as a bat to the meaning of the 
picture. Watts and Boecklin are both masters in sym- 
bolism and magicians in color, and express the ideas they 
represent by means of them. Burne Jones, by the same 
media of color and symbolism, expresses the plaintive side 
of life. The spectator, if he be at all discerning, is made 
conscious of the psychical mood from which the pictures 
sprang, and the same feeling is quickened in ourselves. 

We cannot but regard the works of Watts and those 
spiritually akin to him as some of the finest products of 
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the Christian spirit working among men. And the fact 
that idealism is that. to which all modern painting is 
tending is a standing witness to the reality of religion 
in our world. The long conflict between opposite ten- 
dencies in painting seems to be resulting in a higher 
synthesis which can blend all the conflicting impulses 
into one, so that an artist may safely draw upon the 
varied fields which at successive periods have too much 
_ monopolized artistic attention. Realism and idealism, 
the protagonists in this strife, will one day be discerned 
as no longer antagonistic but complementary to each 
other. Realism, that essential factor in all worthy paint- 
ing, will be seen to include idealism, the unseen and spirit- 
ual being the fulfilment of the real. Truth to nature, 
to facts as they are, will compel fidelity to the Lord and 
life of nature, in whom all actuality lives and moves and 
has its being. 

Perhaps the one impulse which may comprehend all 
partial artistic impulses is the enthusiasm for beauty. It 
is essentially Christian, for no man who has a true sense 
of the beautiful in nature and in life can lightly speak 
evil of Christ. Truth and beauty belong to each other. 
Truth is beauty and beauty is truth. Also, truth and 
beauty in every part of existence testify to the same 
divine reality. The glory of the Man Christ Jesus, God’s 
most holy Son, comes from the same divine source as the 
passing beauty of the wayside flower or the age-long 
strength of the everlasting hills. So that art has a range 
as wide as existence itself in which to pursue the highest 
religious aims. 

The passion for the realization of a fuller beauty in 
art and in all human affairs was one of the most per- 
sistent ideals of the nineteenth century. Its most valiant 
prophet was John Ruskin, who will retain his place as 
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an inspirer of finer thought so long as men follow his 
spirit instead of adopting his phrases and his rapidly 
changing opinions. He created an atmosphere in his 
native land, and beyond it, in which only the real and 
worthily beautiful could live. Against all that was sham 
and shoddy he waged continual warfare, and by the aid 
of many like-minded laborers, like William Morris, a 
signal victory was won for reality, the full fruits of which 
are not yet garnered. The cult of course had its parasites, 
its hangers-on, with their esthetic affectations, posings, 
and inanities which were so effectually ridiculed by the 
gallant crusader, Mr. Punch, and, it must unfortunately 
be added, with their degraded and prostituted sensibil- 
ities. But it had also its dedicated knights who lay in 
wait for the apparitions of Nature’s beauty and com- 
pelled them to reveal their true shape, their surprises, 
their glories. Looking over the round of nineteenth cen- 
tury painting, so far as one can have knowledge of a field 
so vast and complicated, one is impressed with the count- 
less number of those who seek to capture and make per- 
manent upon canvas the fugitive radiance of a brilliant 
moment, the fleeting, half-seen line or curve, the glory 
of the light that swiftly passes, or which rests in a caress 
where drifting shadows had just been casting their 
gloom. And all the time our poets have been training 
our eyes to behold an emotion, a spirit, a Presence, in and 
behind this phantasmagoria. 
I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 


And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man.° 


sWordsworth, Tintern Abbey. 
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In the face of all that art can do for man the familiar 
cry, often the parrot call, of “art for art’s sake” appears 
more than ever a futility. The unfortunate phrase itself 
is responsible for much misinterpretation. I do not sup- 
pose that any responsible advocate of the doctrine ever 
used the motto as a parallel to “voting for voting’s sake, 
or amputation for amputation’s sake,” ° though why it 
should not apply to the fine arts of surgery and dentistry 
is not obvious. In fairness, it must be remembered that 
the legend was inscribed upon the banner of legitimate 
revolt against the persistent demand of the early Vic- 
torians, that art must hold itself in the service of patriot- 
ism, of the church, or of conventional morality. Artists 
claimed freedom in their own house to express their 
artistic impulses and instincts without any such ulterior 
purpose, but they often pushed their legitimate rights to 
an absurdity. 

Rightly understood, art includes many elements 
which minister to the mind and heart of man, and lift up 
the spirit of the race, elements which no true artist. would 
repudiate. If a painter can so paint an exquisite mood 
of Nature, or a musician so interpret the deep-lying 
harmonies of sound, as to quicken in others the noble 
sense of the beauty of life and of truth, he will surely 
raise no protest against that worthy result being a part 
of the impulse prompting his enthusiasm. So long as he 
only claims that he shall have a free hand to serve human 
welfare.in his own way and according to his own prin- 
ciples, all will gladly agree. But if he means to demand 
freedom to ignore morality, or at his own pleasure to 
serve immorality, the rest of us have a right and a duty 
to remind him that every man holds his powers and gifts 
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as a sacred trust for which he is responsible to God and 
man. 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
Christianity has broadened its thought and enlarged its 
aims, realizing that all that concerns human interest and 
welfare is part of its province and belongs to that King- 
dom which comprises all possible blessing for the children 
of men. Into that wide realm Christianity does enter 
with quickening effect and with greatest advantage to 
humanity. In the process our religion itself is vitalized 
by Antaean contact with actuality. Christianity has also 
set itself free from many forms of mental bondage, from 
dead tradition, and from irrational conceptions. Many 
superfluities of idea which had no vital place in human 
thought have disappeared, thrown gently upon the 
breezes as are the wrappings of the leaf buds in spring. 
The inward growth and expansion causes these unessen- 
tial ideas to fall away inevitably and unconsciously. And 
all along the line, this Christian enlargement has been 
followed or accompanied by a corresponding emancipa- 
tion of the art of painting. 

We cannot say that all is entirely well with either art 
or religion at the present time. Perhaps both will need 
to go through a period of rebirth. . 

Heated hot with burning fears, 
Dipt in baths of hissing tears, 


Battered with the shocks of doom 
To shape and use. 


But we may rest assured that the real hindrance to 
this new birth is the same evil which calls for it, the spirit 
of those who fling aside the ancient fidelities to truth, 
honor, humanity. No art can rise above the level of a 
people’s inward religion, and we look out upon the 
future of both religion and art with fascinated gaze, 
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remembering the unmeasured possibilities for both, in 
which they will share each other’s fortunes. Without 
dismay, we lift up our hearts with the promises which 
lie in the history of the past, that the Golden Age of 
Christianity is yet to come. And in that great coming 
we may believe that the arts, and none more than the art 
of painting, will come into their own. Realizing that 
all worthy art must be the interpreter of nature and life 
and the helper of man, they will rise to the height of their 
destiny. sa ; 


JOBS WIFE 


By Rev. Harris E. Kirx, D.D., Pastor Franklin Street Presbyterian 
Church, Baltimore, Maryland 


Then said his wife unto him, Dost thou still retain thine in- 
tegrity? renounce God, and die. But he said unto her, Thou 
speakest as one of the foolish women speaketh. What? shall we 
receive good at the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil? 
(Job 2:9-10.). 

A creat scholar has reinforced his own opinion upon the 
comparative uselessness of attacking fortifications of 
historic lies which seem to get stronger the more vigor- 
ously they are pounded, by quoting a Greek proverb to 
the effect that “whom fortune hath painted black, all 
time cannot whiten.” His success however in vindicat- 
ing the character of Xanthippe, the wife of Socrates, 
makes one wish that he would devote his talents to the 
rehabilitation of the reputation of the unfortunate wife 
of Job. 

The old commentaries are melancholy reading if for 
no other reason than their monotonous reiteration that 
the less said of Job’s wife the better. Chrysostom calls 
her a plague, while Matthew Henry frankly describes 
her as an instrument of the devil, and naively remarks 
that it would have been better to remove her along with 
the rest of Job’s possessions, rather than leave her to. 
tempt the righteous man from the path of rectitude in 
the hour of his great need. Our venerable scholars from 
the detachment of their several cloisters would leave us 
under the impression that there is nothing more to be 
said. 

But there is a great deal more to be said, not only in 
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the interest of the woman’s reputation, but also in be- 
half of the class which she represents. 

The book of Job is the story of the sufferings of a 
righteous man; it professes to answer, and does answer 
in so far as it is possible from an Old Testament point 
of view, the troublesome question: Why do the good 
and holy of this earth suffer afflictions? Troubles follow 
each other in swift succession in the early chapters of the 
book. ‘The good man loses his property, his children, 
and his health. He is sitting upon a refuse heap, cov- 
ered with boils, afflicted with a grievous form of leprosy, 
when his wife addresses him in the words of the text. 

These afflictions raised a most difficult question in 
the mind of Job. In common with his time, he held the 
view that suffering of any sort was a sign of divine dis- 
pleasure. If a man suffered, was it not a proof of sin? 
Yet Job knew the uprightness of his life, his conscience 
testified to his integrity. Believing as he did in the 
goodness of God, how then could he suffer such afflic- 
tion? Was it not unfair and unjust so to deal with a 
righteous servant? Either he must give up his integ- 
rity, or abandon faith in the goodness of God. No other 
view seemed reasonable. 

Then his friends came—the worst of all his afflic- 
tions. To them, Job’s problem was exceedingly simple. 
It was just a problem in formal logic: Affliction was a 
proof of sin; Job was afflicted; therefore Job was a 
sinner. Their advice was also simple: If Job wished to 
understand why he was afflicted, let him confess his sins; 
if he wished to be well, let him repent. Under the cir- 
cumstances it was very easy to give such advice, for 
they had not suffered, and it is always pleasant to preach 
a conventional theology to others. Job admitted that 
there might be some truth in their view, but not as they 
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understood it. He was ready to confess that all had 
sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression, 
and as a child of Adam, he was a sinner. But he de- 
clined to admit that he was conscious of sin, in the 
special aspect of his friends’ interpretation, whereupon 
his friends charged him not only with special sinful- 
ness, but also with hypocrisy. 

In the bitter debate which followed the man is 
tempted to doubt the justice of Providence, but he 
cannot doubt his conscious uprightness. At least he 
knew his own heart and would be true to himself. 
Moreover he will not yield to doubts concerning God; 
he affirms his faith in the divine goodness; and although 
he does not profess to understand his present plight, he 
is confident that in some way and at some future time 
God will justify him. He believes that his vindicator 
lives, and that he will eventually approve his rectitude; 
meanwhile he must hold hard by that, and wait God’s 
pleasure. 

What was the woman’s point of view? She had been 
sitting there, as women are wont to do, all the while 
listening to this debate in which she was vitally inter- 
ested; yet her opinion was neither asked nor desired. 
But she had her thoughts all the same, and when she got 
a chance she expressed them. She believed in Job’s 
goodness of heart, she knew the uprightness of his con- 
duct, and naturally did not accept the view of his 
friends. She is intensely loyal to Job, but confesses that 
she cannot understand the mystery of his experience; 
why cling then to integrity, when experience offers no 
explanation of this affliction? She frankly admits that 
she does not understand why Job should suffer; it seemed 
useless then to make so much of mere integrity; the only | 
thing left was to renounce God and die. 
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This advice was born of hopelessness, not rebellion. 
She does not counsel Job to curse God; that would have 
been blasphemy. By her advice she means to confess 
her hopelessness in the face of a great mystery. She 
cannot understand God; she is not able to reason about 
the ways of Providence. Everything is full of mystery 
and confusion. The only thing to do is to abandon the 
vain expectation that the future will clear up the 
mystery; renounce God and die. 

It is well to notice that in all this she is not thinking 
of herself, but we who read her story cannot help but 
think of her. She shared in all of Job’s hardships; she 
had lost her home comforts, her dear children; she is 
filled with the dumb heart-breaking agony of one who 
sees her husband afflicted in body and tormented in 
spirit by the well-meaning but utterly mistaken atten- 
tions of his friends. Yet in spite of this she does not 
think of herself, but woman-like of the man that she 
loves. She is trying to help him all she can. She is 
hopeless and in despair; she has come to the end of her 
resources. She believes in Job’s goodness, but she can- 
not take his point of view about the future; the mystery 
is so profound, the trouble so heavy and undeserved, that 
there seems no solution of the problem but renunciation 
and death. She bids Job take leave of his faith and die. 
It was a counsel of despair, but it was inspired by love 
and loyalty, and as such Job received it. 

Observe his reply: “You speak as one of the foolish 
women.” I think he put his hand upon her head and 
looked down into her eyes when he said that. You 
talk as if you belonged to those who never did believe, 
yet I know you for a better woman. Listen: Shall we 
receive good from the hand of God and not evil? Job 
does not intend to suggest that suffering or misfortune 
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must be expected to counterbalance the reception of 
good, but rather to state his firm conviction—a convic- 
tion he never abandoned—that both good and evil come 
to us from the providence of a good and loving God. 
We may not be able to understand it; certainly in his 
present plight he can see no light, but there is light, 
nevertheless, and sometime we shall see it. So he 
counsels moderation and self control: We must not sin 
with our lips, nor allow our sorrow to lead our judg- 
ment astray. We must endure our trouble without com- 
plaint, and sometime God will bring its meaning home 
to us. 

This was good advice and it had a two-fold effect 
upon the woman. In the first place, it silenced her. 
Never again in the story does she offer any word on the 
problem. She had to listen to much foolish talk, and 
I dare say she heard things that strongly tempted her 
to speak, but she kept herself well in hand. ‘There is 
something appealing in the dumb suffering of this 
patient woman, and many of her sisters since her time 
have endured this form of affliction, and borne it with 
equal discretion. 

But there is a further thing to be said. Although 
Job’s ‘advice silenced the woman’s complaints, it is 
clear that it did not meet with her approval. She was 
unable to take Job’s point of view. She, too, had a 
mind and her thoughts upon the matter, and she was 
convinced that Job’s expectations would never be real- 
ized. In this she stands for a class of persons in every 
age who merit our sympathy and affection, and who by 
their loyalty in the face of a hopeless outlook deserve 
our admiration. Such dumb loyalty is often the 
woman’s role, and the experience of Job’s wife illus- | 
trates that of the lesser saint. 
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She shared the whole of Job’s afflictions; his burden 
was her burden. She had not only lost her home and 
children, but had also to witness the physical and mental 
afflictions of her husband. Above all she witnessed his 
sufferings under misunderstanding, the heaviest of sor- 
rows to good men. Her experience illustrates the truth 
of family solidarity. The experience of one member of 
a family is the experience of the whole. When the head 
is stricken, the blow falls alike on wife and children. 
We can neither live nor die alone. But while the wife 
shared in the pains and sorrows of this experience, she 
did not have the spiritual compensations of Job. He 
had the stimulus of struggle to sustain him; the con- 
sciousness of being on trial heartened him. His great 
faith in God held him up, and when his friends attacked 
his position he felt that he must stand up for God, and 
this added something heroic, something elevated and 
ennobling to his experience. But the poor woman had 
none of these things; she had passively to endure the 
hardships of the experience without any of the compen- 
sations. As such she represents the lesser saints of the 
world, those who unconsciously exemplify the finest 
sort of self-sacrifice. 

In this world there will always be differences in re- 
ligious points of view. Some people have a superior 
insight into the meaning of life, a remarkable discern- 
ment of the ways of Providence. Affliction overtakes 
them, it is true, but they bear it well because they see the 
unseen. But often in the families of such people there 
are some who, linked by love and relationship to the 
head, suffer all the hardships of affliction without any 
of the compensations. Many simply cannot take the 
point of view favorable to faith. It is easy to misunder- 
stand them; it is always easy to give them good advice. 


Revie} 
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They ought to believe, men say, they ought not to com- 
plain, but then they do and that’s all there is to it. It 
was not good advice, this renunciation of God, but then 
it was a very human thing. This woman stands in the 
story so far, not as an ideal person, but as a very human 
person. She did not say the thing she ought to have 
said, but then she said the thing that most people would 
have said under similar circumstances. 

What are we to make of these people, these lesser 
saints? Are we to regard them as unbelievers, as instru- 
ments of the devil? Shall they be classed with the fool- 
ish women? Or may we not by further reflection on the 
story find a better explanation, one more in accord with 
fair dealing and common sense? This latter and favor- 
able view appears to follow from a consideration of fur- 
ther outstanding features of the story. 

It is clear that in the beginning the woman did not 
believe in God as Job did. She does not rebel against 
God simply because she does not know Him well enough 
to do so. She does not say that Job’s sufferings prove 
God unfair and unjust; she simply confesses that she 
does not know what they mean. The only thing in her 
judgment is to renounce God, that is, abandon vain ex- 
pectations concerning future solutions, and die. She 
does not believe in God as Job does, but she does with 
all her heart believe in Job. She is unable to take his 
view, but she remains loyal to him. Now this is a very 
beautiful thing, this blind loyalty, this loyalty without 
compensation. 

It is one thing to remain loyal when you are sus- 
tained by glowing hopes of future compensation, quite 
another and even nobler thing to remain loyal when the 
future is black with woe; and if we wish to get a just 
view of this woman, we will hardly find it in the conven- 
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tional commentaries, but rather in a series of illustra- 
tions that William Blake made for this book many years 
ago. In nothing does Blake seem to show such spiritual 
insight as in his treatment of Job’s wife. The illustra- 
tions represent Job in all stages of his career; his afflic- 
tions are depicted as well as the later glories, and in 
them all, with one notable exception, the wife is with 
him, supporting him with her sympathy and love, and 
bearing without complaint all his afflictions, although 
she is unsupported by his great faith. 

The exception throws considerable light on the lone- 
liness of Job himself. Once he went down to the very 
bottom of the pit; he looked over the edge of the world 
into the mouth of hell. In this he was alone; his wife 
was not with him, simply because only those who fall 
from a great height can fall deep. Job looked into hell 
only because he had been looking into Heaven; but his 
wife who had been unable to take the high view, is now 
unable to take the low view. After all, the purer one’s 
faith is, the more awful at times is the mystery of life. 
We all can remember that there have been times when 
we had to suffer alone; when our best and dearest have 
been included in the circle of our afflictions, and yet have 
often been denied the compensations of our faith. Job’s 
wife is a worthy companion of the melancholy Thomas, 
who, while he felt that the cause was lost, yet was will- 
ing to die with Christ. There is, there can be, no greater 
loyalty than this, and the surprising thing is that such 
loyalty-is common in the lesser saint. 

We must not overlook the lonely fidelity of Job. In 
all the higher reaches of experience we must stand alone; 
even the companionship and love of those closest to us 
may not go with us into Gethsemane. Job’s friends 
could not understand him; they meant well, but such ad- 
visers rarely help; their counsel complicated his prob- 
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lem; their misconceptions wounded his spirit. His fidel- 
ity was a standing mystery to his loving wife; how could 
he persist in a position so unreasonable? Doubtless this 
lack of insight was a grief to Job, still he remained faith- 
ful; and perhaps one of the significant features of the 
story is the necessity that comes to all of us of going 
alone at times into experiences where even our best and 
dearest may not follow. 

In fact it suggests two things: On the one hand, if 
those nearest us do not always understand us, we should 
nevertheless learn how to stand alone, and that too, with- 
out censure of them. They cannot always see things as 
we see them, and patience and loyalty are required here 
as everywhere. Job’s consideration and kindly patience 
with his overwrought wife are worthy of high commen- 
dation. On the other hand, if there be those in our fam- 
ily or among our friends whose problems are of a pecul- 
iar and difficult character, we ought to cultivate the 
grace of silence; we must allow time to work out its 
meaning, and meanwhile respect the awful but glorious 
gift of individuality. Not once in the perplexities of his 
experience did Job censure his companion; not once in 
the painful experiences of the later suffering did she 
break the silence, but patiently and loyally she stood 
beside him, and who can doubt but that her silent sym- 
pathy was a comfort to Job. 

Job’s wife by her patient loyalty came through with 
Job to a firm and blessed faith. The fact that Job was 
leading his wife, not only through manifold sufferings 
but also into a stronger faith in God, is the suggestive 
thing of Blake’s illustrations, and in the conclusion when 
the mighty voice of God broke in on the sorrowful 
silence, and rebuked Job’s friends for their mistaken 
advice, the light of the divine approval falls equally on 
Job and his wife. She kneels, an appealing little figure, 
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beside her husband when he offered sacrifice for his 
friends, looking up with unclouded face into the face of 
God as He speaks with Job; and although older as the 
story progresses she grows more beautiful and more 
spiritual, and enters finally into the great faith of her 
steadfast and resolute companion. 

This fact of spiritual leadership is an impressive 
thing. In the hours of her prostration Job’s faith held 
her up, and she had her place and her share in his 
triumph. In this world, where all paths are crossed with 
confusing shadows and many lead into blind alleys, we. 
never know who is following us; those who are united to 
us by love and loyalty are most influenced by our be- 
havior. If we fall, we drag them down with us, but if 
we stand firmly planted upon the rock of faith, we hold 
them up and bring them through with us. For a season, 
to the woman Job was as God; his integrity was the only 
righteousness she knew, and through her faith in him 
she gained her faith in God. | 

The final meaning of the story lies in the suggestion 
of opportunity. No man lives to himself, and no man 
dies to himself. The world has its lesser saints and its 
great saints; we should be patient with the one type, we 
should be loyal to the other type, and by such fidelity to 
God as shall protect us from all the implications of 
affliction, come at last to the goal of our hopes, not 
alone, but bringing others with us. 


Thou would’st not alone 

Be saved, my father! alone 
Conquer and come to thy goal, 
Leaving the rest in the wild. 
Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself; 
And, at the end of thy day, 

O faithful shepherd! to come, 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand. 


THE REVIEW 
CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY 


Amonc our AMERICAN CHURCHES DURING RECENT WEEKS 
interest has centered upon the financial campaign of the Inter- 
church World Movement and its results. It is both useless and 
unwise to seek to obscure the failure of the Movement’s recent 
drive for its own expense funds, leading to such sharp retrench- 
ment respecting its organization and program as to create an 
impression of almost total collapse. Yet it must not be over- 
looked that great good was done. The participating churches 
will be the richer for various things accomplished, and the spirit 
of unity has been advanced by their working together. The 
difficulties of the Movement were not fundamental, but were 
rather those of expediency. Good judgment did not prevail at 
all times. The very vastness of the enterprise and its inspiring 
possibilities produced among the Movement’s leaders and workers 
a spirit of feverish haste, with deplorable results. 

Realizing the impossibility of meeting its expectations along 
lines previously laid down, the General Committee and the co- 
operating denominational boards decided in May to adopt “a 
modest budget of not to exceed $150,000 a month (exclusive of 
interest charges) for the ensuing year, on which will be carried 
forward all the more fruitful lines of endeavor developed in the 
Movement’s first year.’’? The decision to go on under this program 
was unanimous. A statement issued by the Movement, following 
the failure of the drive for its own expenses and the above an- 
nounced change of policy, said: 

“This is the first time that an appeal has been made for 
funds for the Movement itself. Support of the Movement so 
far has come through the underwriting of loans by the boards 
co-operating. In the United Financial Campaign of April 25 


to May 2, the Movement conducted a canvass of those citizens 
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interested in church work but not identified with any of the 
churches. It was stated that this Citizens’ Fund would be di- 
vided among the denominations at the end of the year in pro- 
portion to their receipts in their denominational campaign. The 
canvass produced about $3,000,000. This was considered un- 
satisfactory. Those in the work of the campaign saw clearly, 
however, two facts which never had been so brought out be- 
fore: (1) That practically every person, if not a church mem- 
ber, is aligned with some church through the church member- 
ship of wife or near relative, or Sunday school membership of 
children, or inherited predilection for a certain communion (2) 
that the large givers to all philanthropies and similar appeals 
are the devout, God-fearing, church-going men and women of 
America. In other words, the Citizens’ Fund campaign failed 
because the denominational campaigns succeeded. The continu- 
ation campaign will not be conducted through denominational 
channels and all agreements with denominations regarding can- 
vasses will be scrupulously observed. Persons will be appealed 
to as individuals and not as members of denominations.” 


The budget covering the expenses of the Movement, to be 
raised in this way, is about $10,000,000. As to the amount 
raised for the denominations themselves in the United Simul- 
taneous Campaign, involving thirty denominations, the state- 
ment quoted contained this summary: 

“A careful view of the field, however, indicates that the cam- 
paign on the whole has been a success and many of the denomina- 
tions are greatly pleased with their efforts. It appears that of 
the $336,000,000 of work planned in the Interchurch budget, 
only $220,000,000 actually was apportioned down to the indi- 
vidual churches. Returns indicate that $180,000,000 of this is 
now pledged, with a certainty of more, and a fair prospect that 
the $220,000,000 asked will be exceeded. 

“This means that the churches will have from two to five 
times as much as ever before for missionary and benevolent work, 
and should inaugurate a new era for many boards.” 

Since the Citizens’ Fund drive failed, comments have been 
various, and many have not been lacking in severe criticism. We 
quote from two editorials upon the case, reflecting both the 
critical and the more sympathetic attitudes. The Continent 
recently announced that the Movement had failed and, in giving 
the reasons, said: 
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_ “What the Interchurch said at the outset was that it was 
going to enable people to regulate their benevolences by facts 
and teach them not to give any longer by transient emotions. 

“Tt set going surveys in America and all the rest of the 
world to discover the religious and social needs of humanity, and 
promised that when the facts were reported back, it would care- 
fully calculate the cost of meeting adequately all needs so dis- 
covered. 

“But long before it was possible to compile such data with 
even a remote pretension to completeness, the Interchurch 
Movement made up its budget of ‘askings’ for five years. Much 
sooner than even the scant data on hand could be conveyed to 
the understanding of the Christian congregations of the country, 
the movement set the dates for soliciting gifts to meet the 
budget’s colossal requirements. 

“That original platform of intelligent benevolence was abso- 
lutely sound. Adhered to, it would have made the movement a 
genuine success. Abandoned, it could be replaced by nothing 
except the artificial expedient of ‘Hip, hip, hurray, boys! Now’s 
your chance to get in on the giving game.’ 

‘‘Within the churches the fatuous ineffectiveness of such ap- 
peals was partly covered by the responses of donors already 
trained to give ‘according to knowledge.’ 

“But among the ‘friendly citizens’ the loud shouting of 
‘Come on, boys,’ fell flat. The boys did not come. * * * 

“Evangelical churches in America are interested in two joint 
organizations—the Federal Council and the Interchurch Move- 
ment. 

“The former is too timid; the latter too reckless. 

“Why not unite them? Their faults would mutually cancel.” 


The Congregationalist, in recounting the lessons learned and 
the gains achieved, had this to say: 


“The lesson for the future is that the denominations that 
may go into a simultaneus campaign should from the start as- 
sume and provide for the incidental expenses just as they do in 
the normal course of their work from year to year. Then if any 
money comes in from ‘friendly citizens,’ it can be put to the 
service of the enterprises for which every one is asked to give. 
In the long run the result is practically the same, for some one 
has to pay the bills, and if the denominations cannot meet the 
cost of doing business they would better go out of it altogether. 

“Whatever the final financial showing, these campaigns have 
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brought forward three great principles, the value of which can- 
not be challenged and which in the coming days must serve as 
the basis of all endeavors for promoting the Kingdom of God 
in the world. The Survey idea has come to stay. Hereafter 
givers must be assured that they are giving to real needs. In 
the second place, the denominations must work together. We 
are at a very critical time in this particular. Disappointment 
over certain features of the campaigns will stiffen reactionary 
elements in all denominations, but thanks to God, there are men 
in every denomination who are not going to surrender the basal 
idea of the Interchurch Movement. Competitive denomination- 
alism must not again get into the saddle. The group of four 
or five hundred field men who gathered at Cleveland and New 
York a fortnight ago determined to press on together and made 
many personal sacrifices with that end in view. 

“The third permanent gain from these campaigns is an 
awakening of many churches to the need of exerting a larger 
influence upon the world. No participating church in any of 
these campaigns regrets the efforts it has put forth, and un- 
questionably many churches will regret that they did not get 
into the movement. It has developed the sprit of sacrificial 
giving. It has knitted the membership together and related 
them to alert Christians in other fellowships. It has shown the 
world that thousands of churches in this land are doing some- 
thing more than mark time.” 


TIMES OF ANXIETY AND STRESS HAVE THEIR DISTINCT ADVANTAGE 
in so far as they promote heart searching. This is true for men 
collectively as well as for the individual. Our American indus- 
trial situation is more than annoying, more even than serious; it 
is becoming portentous. It is not merely a problem of political 
principles or a question between capital and labor. These 
indeed have no small place in the situation as it stands, but back 
of such matters remains the fact that this people is being called 
to account for its failure to deal justly and wisely with the 
immigrant. We are beginning to be awakened to our com- 
parative indifference to the religious, social, and economic wel- 
fare of the millions of simple folk who have come over here to 
do our drudgery, while our boasted old American stock has 
increasingly devoted itself to the accumulation of wealth, the 
development of culture, and the pursuit of pleasure. 
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True, there have long been prophets among us who have 
faithfully warned of the danger in this order of things, and we 
have not been without organizations and institutions which have 
rendered noble service. But, not to mention the non-religious 
portion of the population, the rank and file of American Chris- 
tians have not, up to this very time, properly sensed the gravity 
of a problem presented by some sixteen million foreign born 
people and twenty million more of foreign parentage. That is, 
over a third of the men, women, and children of the United 
States have not only been born to alien traditions and ideas, but 
vast numbers of them are responding to un-American and often 
anti-American ideals. 

By a sort of paradox the immigrant is forcing us to realize 
his importance, not by his presence, but by his absence. ‘The 
first national immigration conference ever held in America” con- 
vened not long since in New York, and the immigrant problem 
loomed large in its discussions. The President of the Inter- 
Racial Council, which called the conference, says: 

“The Inter-Racial Council believes in the immigrant as a 
great potential national asset and advocates for him the largest 
opportunity. It conceives him as one who brings here not alone 
his labor, but his culture, his crafts, his arts—all of them con- 
tributions to be added to the nation’s development and to be 
incorporated into our national life. 

“Tf we admit immigrants, we must accept only those who are 
potentially good citizens, and, having accepted them, we must 
provide the means that will make good citizens.” 


On this point these sentences have appeared in the New 
York Journal of Commerce: 


“The present situation in the United States is characterized 
by a tremendous shortage of labor. Not only have we failed to 
receive our customary additions to population from foreign 
sources during the past five years, but we have lost many former 
immigrants who have gone home for economic or other reasons 
of their own. The present immigration laws of the United 
States are unquestionably antiquated. They neither shut out 
real undesirables, nor do they properly provide for the encour- 
agement of the right kind of workers. The method of passing — 
upon would-be immigrants is obnoxious and inadequate.” 
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At the conference referred to it was declared that, during the 
year following the armistice, about five times as many unskilled 
male immigrants left this country as came into it. Of course, 
home ties and the natural concern over the state of relatives who 
had gone through the war in their native lands doubtless drew 
very many away from us. Then too, governments abroad are 
earnestly endeavoring to encourage their young men to remain 
at home. ‘These facts only strengthen what seems to be the 
feeling among many who have tried their fortunes here, that 
they will really be better off in their old homes, respecting what 
they regard as comfortable conditions, than in the land of their 
sojourn. It does not require very profound thinking to see the 
relation of this state of affairs to shortage of production, to the 
advantage it gives labor in exacting high wages, and through 
these conditions to the high prices of things in general. 

And so we are suddenly coming to appreciate the immigrant 
very highly, and to seek ways and means of making America 
more attractive to him. Even large employing corporations are 


in a most repentant mood. Here are some paragraphs in point 
from the New York World: 


“Any movement favoring the repeal of the literacy test for 
immigrants deserves encouragement; it never yet has kept out 
an anarchist or a criminal. It is pleasing to note the fact that 
350 of our greatest industrial concerns now urging the liberali- 
zation of the immigration laws profess to recognize their re- 
sponsibility to the newcomers of whose labor they are in need. 
That most of them have shirked every duty in this respect in 
the past is shown by the Bureau of Naturalization’s report that 
there are 11,000,000 unnaturalized foreigners already in the 
country, most of whom have no command of the English 
language. 

“Big industry says that there is work here for five million 
more people of the unskilled class and that their productive 
power is necessary to a reduction of the cost of living. This 
may be true, but it does not follow that the repeal of the literacy 
test would bring us any such numbers. Other things are to be 
considered. Labor is going out and not coming in, partly 
because big industry and the American people generally have 
not treated it fairly. 
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“In many of our manufacturing and mining centers unskilled 
labor is regarded as so much raw material. It is herded in dismal 
hovels, victimized, misunderstood, and left practically to its own 
resources. No effort is made to ‘Americanize’ it, for that might 
dislocate it, and as for assimilation, the thing is impossible where 
employers and their agents find profit in colonization. Even the 
illiterate have learned the bitter lesson of these conditions. If 
big industry would invite five million aliens to these shores it will 
have to offer them a chance to become self-respecting citizens.” 


Yet what of the church? It can hardly be said that it is 
asleep with respect to its collective duty, as present surveys and 
budgets abundantly testify. But this is not going to be enough. 
Individual Christians must neighbor the foreigner. Putting up 
community centers in the foreign settlements of our cities is 
good as far as it goes, but it still leaves the bulk of the native 
and foreign populations nearly as widely separate as ever. 
Institutions smack of paternalism; the stranger needs and wel- 
comes fraternalism. This fact brings home to the individual his 
own duty to cultivate, wherever opportunity offers, these aliens 
who are bound to make their social contacts somewhere, and 
whose future attitude toward our instituions is going to be 
determined largely by just these personal relationships. If 
Christian people abandon him to the acquaintance, sympathy, 
and friendship of the radical agitator and anarchist, what can 
they expect of his views of our Christianity and his feeling 
toward our government? He has already fallen among thieves, 
to an alarming extent. Will the members of our churches so 
largely continue to pass him by on the other side? 


CoMPULSORY CHURCH MEMBERSHIP OR RELIGIOUS PERFORMANCE 
of any kind is utterly futile when it comes to changing men’s 
hearts and making them truly loyal to the faith such member- 
ship or performance ought to signify. This has been shown by 
the effect of the German revolution upon members of the German 
state church. The Interchurch Bulletin thus puts the situation: 

“A mass exodus from the Church is reported in Germany, 


say despatches which recently have reached Eugene F. Fuessle, _ 
of the Foreign Survey Department of the Interchurch World ~ 
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Movement. In 1919, from January 1 to September 30, there 
were recorded in the municipal courts of Cologne, 8,512 church 
renunciations, according to the reports, and this movement has 
so increased in volume that today there are in Cologne 100 to 
150 daily renunciations. 

“In Berlin, for the same period, exodus records are running 
high. There they have reached 22,564, or 100 daily. In 
Cologne it is estimated that the free-thinking or agnostic popu- 
lation already exceeds the Catholic population by 23,000. 

“The defection from the Church is, according to Mr. Fuessle, 
chiefly an effect of the economic pressure under which the people 
are living. Until the Revolution, the Church was part of the 
state and was supported by it. The new constitution declares 
that there is no state church. Religious compulsion is done 
away with, the Church is made self-governing and for support 
must rely upon established funds and contributions of members.” 


CHRISTIANITY IS A VIRILE AND AGGRESSIVE RELIGION, THOUGH 
often its professing believers and teachers have allowed a spirit 
of weak sentimentalism to pervade their lives and utterance, to 
the disgust of better balanced and more rugged natures. Writ- 
ing not long since in The Expository Times, upon Thirty 
Years of New Testament Criticism, Professor James Moffatt 
remarks in the course of a paragraph upon the need of the study 


of Greek: 


“How the interest in classical studies is to be revived remains 
a problem, but it is certain that unless efforts are made by com- 
petent authorities there will be fewer and fewer students in our 
theological colleges who are qualified to appreciate the New 
Testament at first hand, much less to carry forward its inter- 
pretation. Perhaps one way of inducing the younger generation 
to take up Greek seriously, not simply Hellenistic Greek but 
classical Greek (after which Hellenistic Greek is not grievous), 
would be to show what the New Testament and classical Greek 
haveincommon. For example, Greek literature at its best and the 
New Testament on every page both deal frankly with life; they 
are in different ways healthy antidotes to any weak sentimental- 
ism. ‘The New Testament is often preached in a tone that sug- 
gests the very opposite; some sayings of Jesus are isolated, the 
idea of Christian love is evaporated of moral content, and— 
largely due to Renan—the primitive Church is represented in a 
mood of provincialism and pathos, like an old woman bending 
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over a jar to inhale the fragrance of withered roses. Nothing 
is more remote from the truth. The sentimentalizing spirit, a 
bad effect of the wholesome movement which we call Roman- 
ticism, is totally out of keeping with the New Testament, and 
also—this is the point I wish to make—with Greek literature. 
Neither has anything for the dilettante or for the pedant, 
though the dilettante and the pedant have frequently tried to 
lay hands on both.” 


WuatT TYPE OF MISSIONARY IS NEEDED IN THE FOREIGN FIELD? 
A vast amount of attention is being given at present to the 
qualifications and training of candidates for that work. It is by 
no means impossible that the essential truths of the evangelical 
message to the world are in danger of losing the emphasis laid 
upon them by the great missionaries of all the Christian cen- 
turies. The social needs of heathen people are being stressed 
as never before, so that there is danger of overlooking the 
fact that the social regeneration of a nation cannot be secured 
by any short-cut, such as would ignore or neglect the spiritual 
regeneration of its citizens. Dr. John L. Campbell, of the 
Baptist Church, has lately returned from a year’s work and 
observation in the Orient, and The Watchman-Examiner not 
long since published an interview with him concerning conditions 
in Asia, in the course of which he gave the answer below to a 
question upon the needed qualifications of missionaries: 

“They must be converted men and women, persons who know 


in their own souls the regenerating power of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Otherwise they will be blind leaders of the blind. They 


must have a divine call, just as truly as Isaiah or Paul or the 


early missionaries. The consciousness of this will sustain them 
in many a dark hour. They must recognize the Bible as the 
Word of God, Christ as the world’s only Saviour, and his aton- 
ing sacrifice as the world’s only hope. This will put solid ground 
beneath their feet and give them definiteness of mission and mes- 
sage. They must believe that the heathen are perishing and 
need this gospel. They must be prepared to endure hardness as 
good soldiers of Jesus Christ. They must be patient, loyal, 
loving, true. Should there be any smart young people around 
who know many things about the Bible that are not so, in God’s 
name do not send them to the foreign field. There are just a | 
few of these there now, and the best thing their boards could do 
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would be to recall them and bring them home. The plainest, 
simplest, concretest presentation of the gospel is what is needed 
over there, and anything else is useless. What an honor to be 
engaged in this work! I met many on my tour around the 
world who are the very salt of the earth.” 


“THE OPENING OF THY WORDS GIVETH LIGHT.” INSTANCES ARE 
not lacking where the Bible or parts of it have had a profound 
influence upon individuals into whose hands they have fallen, 
even to the extent of eventually establishing churches. An 
exchange quotes a writer in The United Presbyterian who 
describes the Moslems as becoming interested in the Scriptures 
to-an extent not generally realized. He says: 

“They talk together and discuss the teachings of the Bible 
as compared with their Koran. On the trains in Egypt, in 
places of business, in the shops, in the khans, Moslems will fre- 
quently draw a copy of the New Testament or one of the 
Gospels from their pocket and read to their fellows. Educated 
Moslems usually have the Scriptures in their libraries. Many of 
them have committed portions of the Gospels and of the Psalms 
to memory. Some have frankly said, ‘We have nothing like the 


Sermon on the Mount or of the deep spiritual experience of the 
writers of the Songs of Zion.’ ” 


On this point the Secretary of the American Bible Society 
has written: 

‘““We have before us what will prove, I think, to be an 
unprecedented demand for the Scriptures for the coming year. 
There are indications from all sides that this demand will be 
large, and this in all the languages used here. Probably Greek 
and Armenian will lead, though the demand for Scriptures in 


the Turkish language will doubtless exceed that of any year. 
We are doing all we can to get ready.” 


Accorpine To Mr. Davin Trietscu, THE JEWISH STATISTICIAN, 
there are 15,430,000 Jews scattered among the nations of the 
world—approximately one per cent. of its population. About 
two-thirds of them are in the countries of eastern and central 
Europe. So many things have occupied the minds of people 
in America since the war that we do not apparently realize the 
sad state of the Jew in Europe. For example, we read that in 
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the Ukraine there have been pogroms in some six hundred 
places, resulting in the killing of over 30,000 people. Not only 
so, but these massacres were accompanied by the same sort of 
horrors as were perpetrated in Belgium and Armenia during the 
war. “Orgies were held that baffle description,” says one report. 
Furthermore, a distinctly anti-Semitic spirit seems to be spread- 
ing, so that the Jew is being falsely blamed for evils of all 
kinds. Not long ago Dr. Buchler, head of the Jewish College 
in England, in an address to newly ordained rabbis, delivered 
before a large audience, complained of the growth of this feel- 
ing and pointedly condemned “repeated outbursts of famous 
Oxford divines.” The London Christian has quoted a protest 
in the words of Dr. Samuel Daiches, a well-known rabbi, and 
from the republication of several paragraphs in The Hebrew 
Christian Alliance Quarterly we take these forceful sentences: 

“Throughout the war the Jews have proportionately suf- 
fered more than any other nation. They have bled with their 
fellow citizens on every battlefield. Russian Jewry has been 
broken up. Polish Jewry has been pogromed and outraged. 
Ukrainian Jewry has been massacred in its tens of thousands. 
In Hungary thousands of Jews have been killed. In Czecho- 
Slovakia the worst is feared for the Jews. In Austria anti- 
Semitism is crying for its victims. In Germany the position of 
the Jews has never been so threatening as it is now. And why 
all this? Because man has forgotten the ways of God. The 
stronger tries to devour the weaker. * * * 

‘We must give the nations of Europe a moral ultimatum. 
Either you love peace and justice and treat the Jew as a fellow 
human being or renounce publicly your religion. Call your- 
selves Christians no more! Do not pretend to revere our Bible! 
Do not read our prophets, and do not sing our Psalms, and do 
not draw comfort from the faith of our forefathers. We are 
praying for a world that shall be ‘full of knowledge of the Lord 
as the waters cover the sea’; and you want to bring a deluge 
upon the earth!” — 


Tur ARMENIAN PROBLEM HAS NOT YET BEEN SOLVED TO THE 
satisfaction of that long-afflicted people or of their friends 
throughout the world. It seems difficult to provide a guarantee 
against further persecution of the inhabitants of the newly © 
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formed Armenian state, the Republic of Erivan. The League 
of Nations is reported as disclaiming responsibility in the matter 
on the ground of its lack of money and military power, and the 
American government declines to accept a mandate over the 
region involved. As to Armenia’s own resources, the Asiatic 
Review, of London, has been quoted as recently giving this state- 
ment made by the Armenian Patriarch in an interview: 


“There will be no land question—that is one thing! The 
land is owned by the peasants, who are on excellent terms with 
the dwellers in the towns. There is no Bolshevism. Every vil- 
lage has its primary schools, and secondary education will be 
immediately taken in hand. Then the Republic of Erivan is 
organizing a university. Besides there are mines—and here I 
should like you to say that European financial interests will be 
much more effectively safeguarded in an Armenian state than 
under the old régime. Can they not see that the civilized 
Armenian will have far more requirements under a settled gov- 
ernment, and that concessions granted to Europeans will thereby 
become more valuable?” 


THERE IS A CERTAIN SOLEMNITY ABOUT THE TERMINATION OF 
any long historic period, or in the change of forms and condi- 
tions that have been maintained for ages. Early this spring 
the Welsh church became fully independent, following action by 
the British government, after more than six centuries under the 
jurisdiction of the Church of England. A member of Parlia- 
ment, writing in The British Weekly, thus describes the cere- 
mony which finally and peacefully severed those ecclesiastical 
bonds placed upon the Welsh by the fortunes of battle so long 
ago: 

“Early on Wednesday morning, while the mass of the clergy 
and laity—who were at Llandrindod in connection with the first 
sessions of the Governing Body of their church, after its final 
severance from the State—were still in their beds, the four 
Welsh bishops, accompanied by their chaplains and the chancel- 
lors of their respective dioceses, quietly repaired to the small 
parish church on the hill, that overlooks the popular spa, for the 
purpose of electing one of their own order to the newly-created 
office of a Welsh Metropolitan. 

“Amid the unbroken solitude of so sequestered a spot they 
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listened in silence as the son of the Bishop of St. David’s read 
out to them the contents of a document from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in which he formally released the Welsh bishops 
from their oaths of allegiance to him as Primate of the Church 
of England, and gave them full sanction for the creation of 
Wales into a distinct and independent province of its own. 

“The dominant significance of that memorable scene may be 
justly said to have inhered as much in its immediate surrounding 
as in its historic import, for only just a couple of miles away 
from that little church is the tragic spot where Llewelyn, the 
last of the native Princes of Wales, fell in mortal combat, in 
1282, in his heroic struggle for the independence of his country. 

“With the fall of Llewelyn the conquest of Wales by 
Edward I. was effected, and, as a result, the subjugation of the 
Welsh sees to the jurisdiction of the Province of Canterbury was 
made complete.” 


THERE SEEMS TO BE A WELL DEFINED IMPRESSION ABROAD THAT 
the Roman Church plans to exert an unusually strong, and pos- 
sibly a deciding, influence in the American presidential election 
this year. However that may be, the general ambitions of that 
church respecting this country are so well known as to commend 
to the thoughtful attention of loyal American citizens, Protestant 
and otherwise, this statement which recently appeared in The 
Evening Sun (New York), under the name of La Marquise de 
Fontenoy: 


“At no time since the papacy was deprived of its temporal 
power and secular sovereignty, in 1870, that is to say, some fifty 
years ago, has it been able to boast of so large a diplomatic 
corps accredited to its court—acknowledgment of the importance 
of the Holy See as a sovereign power in the political system of 
the universe. There are no less than twenty-two resident envoys, 
including two ambassadors; namely, those of Spain and of 
Brazil, and it will not be many weeks before negotiations, now on 
the eve of a successful issue, will have brought about a restora- 
tion of diplomatic relations between the papacy and France, 
which will mean the appointment of a French ambassador to the 
Vatican, thus raising the number of missions to twenty-three. 
They include those of Argentina, Bavaria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Chili, Colombia, Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, Holland, 
Jugo-Slavia, Nicaragua, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Prussia, Rus- 
sia, the Ukraine, Venezuela, China, Japan, Great Britain and 
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Austria, the latter represented by Dr. Ludwig Pastor, the cele- 
brated historian of the papacy. Of these diplomatic missions, 
six at least represent States in which Roman Catholics constitute 
a minority instead of a majority of the population. 

‘When once diplomatic relations have been restored between 
France and the papacy the United States will remain the only 
great Power not represented at the Vatican. For years past 
the papacy has maintained in Washington a pontifical delegate, 
but he is not accredited to the United States Government as a 
diplomatic representative. The importance of his office in the 
eyes of the Holy See may be seen from the fact that on the 
completion of his term of office the papal delegate to this country 
is elevated to the Sacred College as a Cardinal, in accordance 
with the custom of recognizing the services of prelates who have 
filled the office of Nuncio, that is to say, of papal ambassador to 
a first class Power. The non-official intermediary of the United 
States at Rome is the rector of the American College there. He 
usually takes charge of the presentation of distinguished Ameri- 
cans to the Pontiff, either in private or public audience. 

“Great Britain, although a distinctively Protestant Power, 
the sovereignty of which is to such an extent identified with 
Protestantism that Roman Catholics still are barred from cer- 
tain offices of state, that members of its reigning family are 
forbidden to wed Roman Catholics under the penalty of for- 
feiture of right of succession to the throne, and which has 
embodied the canon laws of its Anglican State Church in the 
laws of the land, has found it necessary to maintain a diplomatic 
mission at Rome, accredited to the Vatican, in the interest of its 
domestic, and above all of its foreign, policies, at a total cost of 
$126,000 a year. It will not be long before the United States, 
which has no established church, and which entertains no such 
historic prejudices against Roman Catholicism as Great Britain, 
will have to follow suit, and for the same reasons.” 


BOOKS 


Tue VERIFICATION OF CHRISTIANITY + 


Dr. Sweet, in this clearly written and forceful study, has not 
attempted to write a scientific or systematic treatise on apolo- 
getics. For the earnest and thoughtful reader, who is in touch 
with modern ideas and the social problems of the day, it is in- 


*The Verification of Christianity, by Louis Matthews Sweet, S.T.D. 
Ph.D., Boston, 1920. Pp. 323. z ; s 
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tended to be an “introduction” to the verification of the Christian 
religion as a satisfactory interpretation of human life, which, 
in the last analysis, must be every man’s task for himself. 

His object is “just the natural task of the advocate and 
exponent of any great generalization of science, to vindicate it, 
on the basis of evidence, as the most reasonable hypothesis to 
explain undoubted facts.” The facts to be explained are: The 
world, human nature and human history, religion, the Hebrews, 
the New Testament, Jesus, the Christian church, and Christian 
experience. Assuming, then, in an intelligible universe, that 
these facts are capable of a rational explanation, the whole task 
of the Christian apologist is to show that the Christian religion 
explains the facts “more comprehensively and more satisf actorily 
than any other explanation which can be devised.” 

The method of the author is consistently psychological and 
historical. After a preliminary study of the process of verifi- 
cation in the light of modern psychology, he takes up the con- 
sideration of Christianity as a psychological fact, that is, as a 
product of human consciousness. Wherever the work of the 
modern apologist may lead, it begins here, a striking departure 
from the ordinary method of systematic apologetics, In exam- 
ining the records of Christian origins he thus puts aside all 
demands upon the historicity of any narrative. “Call the New 
Testament, in its entirety, legend, myth or dogma, it yet is the 
literary expression of the thought of its writers, and as such 
we wish to examine it. What did the New Testament writers 
think concerning Jesus, and what light does their witness throw 
upon the human consciousness in its relationship to God?” 

In this examination the writer shows how, as a psychological 
fact, the consciousness of the New Testament authors has 
created the figure of the redeeming Christ endowed with all the 
qualities which make His portrait so unique in human records 
and so powerful an influence upon human life and thought. A 
group of men, working on principles gathered from Hebrew 
beliefs and contemporary ideas pictured in their own conscious- 
ness the Messianic King, who is also the world’s Saviour, the 
friend and helper of men, sinless, obedient, and holy; a human - 
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character, revealing and embodying, not merely the thoughts 
and ideas of God, but God’s own self. 

This picture implies, in the minds of those who drew it, an 
overwhelming sense of God as operating in history as an active 
participant in human affairs, and stands out as “the highest 
literary and imaginative expression of the religious conscious- 
ness.” Another characteristic of this psychological fact is the 
profound and acute consciousness of the need of deliverance 
from sin and restoration to God. The New Testament writers 
were so convinced of the malignancy and virulence of sin that 
they wrote it out as a tragedy, which, as a work of creative 
imagination, is without a rival in literature. Sin brought about, 
among the chosen people of God, the rejection, the unjust con- 
demnation, the unholy murder of their Heavenly Lord and 
longed-for King. It is a creation of the human mind, “the very 
consciousness of a sinful world, despairing of self-help, brought 
to supreme and final utterance.” 

There is one more phase of this psychological fact. The 
New Testament contains, not only the story of Christ, but the 
story of Christians in Christ. With an impressive depth and 
intensity of subjective persuasion we have the expression by the 
imaginative consciousness of an entire generation of men who are 
obsessed with the idea that they have come into a new life 
through the operation of this “tragedy of the cross” and are in 
possession of a sense of peace which lifts the burden of sin from 
their consciences and opens before them the joy of an endless 
life in God. 

At this point Dr. Sweet indicates the intimate connection 
between Christianity, viewed as a psychological fact, and the 
Old Testament, not as the record of a supposed divine revelation, 
or even as the narrative of actual historical events, but solely as 
literary documents expressing the religious consciousness of a 
great people. As a psychological phenomenon this religious 
consciousness produced a world created and controlled by God— 
a visible world based upon eternal principles of truth and law. 
In this world of order and beauty, as its crown and head stands 
man. Created in the divine image, man has the capacity to know 
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God and to enter into fellowship with Him. This is a striking 
conception, because it is joined to the profound consciousness 
that man is actually very far from this ideal, as is evidenced in 
every page of the narrative, in which human wilfulness, per- 
versity, and degradation are never extenuated even in the cases 
of heroes and saints. 

“The doctrine of the fall,” writes Dr. Sweet, “is a religious 
conception throughout. It accounts for moral wrongdoing as 
being the consequence of religious misplacement. Out of fel- 
lowship with God man is morally fallen.” 

A third great conception of the Old Testament writers, 
which finds its highest expression in the message of the prophets, 
is that God is actually engaged in an attempt to win man back 
to Himself. ‘The entire prophetic movement, as disclosed in its 
literature, culminates in a doctrine of redemption which, in its 
formal aspect, is essentially one with the Gospel message of the 
New Testament. God is disclosed as the Seeker, the Healer, the 
Redeemer, the Father, of Israel.” 

The two libraries, then, of the Old and New Testaments, in 
spite of their wide separation in time and in the manner of com- 
position are, according to the author’s view, the “outcome of 
one movement” and have “a common psychological basis.” 

Up to this point, Christianity has been represented solely as 
a psychological fact—as the creation of the consciousness of the 
Bible writers, a method of procedure which, according to Dr. 
Sweet, has the advantage of presenting for investigation and 
valuation “a body of indisputable data.” So far he has not 
ventured upon debatable ground. ‘“‘The most strenuous and 
militant critic,” he writes, “will scarcely deny that the system of 
thought which we have previously outlined is Christianity, in its 
formal and doctrinal aspect, and this system finds its explication 
and context in the Bible.” 

The next step in the process of verification is to examine 
whether Christianity as a psychological fact touches the recog- 
nized sphere of history so that scientific investigation is legiti- 
mate and necessary. The author in his chapter on Christianity 
and History points out, with rare acumen and with great care, 
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that Christianity impinges on the field of history in three ways: 
First, that the psychological fact of Christianity is itself his- 
torical; second, that it necessarily involves an interpretation of 
history; and, third, that it centers in the historic person, Jesus 
Christ. 

The task of historical investigation is logically taken up at 
these three vital points. In the first place, Christianity is itself 
a historical product, because it is a historical fact that men have 
cherished the beliefs and expressed themselves in the ideas which 
make up what we call Christianity. As any human belief, 
brought into being by historic processes is in so far a guide to 
history, Christianity, as the greatest historic religion and the 
highest product of ancient religious thought, necessarily involves 
our very conception and estimate of history itself. The higher 
our valuation of history, the higher will be our valuation of 
Christianity. 

We come, then, to the second point, where Christianity as a 
psychological fact touches the historical sphere in that it pre- 
sents itself as an interpretation of history. The Bible is not a 
mere record of events; it is a valuation of events. ‘To all the 
Bible writers, “the whole movement of history, from the earliest 
known events down to contemporary happenings, was inter- 
preted as indication and proof that God, the living and holy 
God, had been and was still actively and aggressively seeking 
man in a redemptive process. This is the essential issue. Chris- 
tianity stands or falls with this conception. ‘God was in Christ 
reconciling man unto himself’—in this is summed up the mean- 
ing of the entire history from the earliest days onward. This 
fact defines for us the task of verification.” 

Thus we see that the vital and essential issue for the Chris- 
tian apologist in all historical and critical investigations is that 
verification does not depend upon the bald fact of detailed 
historicity in the Biblical record of events, but rather upon 
cardinal events of a given valuation. “A denial of historicity 
for any number of events in the Biblical record cannot shatter 
the Biblical doctrine based upon them, provided any events are 
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left of sufficient value to justify the interpretation put upon 
them in this doctrinal construction.” 

So the issue is made clear, but before applying this principle 
to the New Testament, the author points out five great facts in 
the religious achievement of Israel which history must explain: 

1. The ultimate outcome, unique in the history of ancient 
peoples, of Israel’s religious development in prophetic theism, a 
conception of God as spiritual, ethical, universal, active in the 
world and yet enthroned above it—the adequate personal Cause 
of all that is and, above all, a God who loves, forgives, and seeks 
in order to save. 

2. The emergence and emancipation of Israel, in striking 
contrast to other Semitic peoples, from the tribal stage of re- 
ligion and her advance through a national to a universal stage 
of religious development. 

3. The outstanding fact that Israel, a people without any 
political genius, overcoming the devisive tendencies of tribal 
life, and escaping absorption at the hands of her powerful 
neighbors, ultimately developed a spiritual unity which, surviv- 
ing world-wide expatriation and in spite of racial admixture and 
of frequent social submergence, has permanently affected the 
history of the world. 

4, The moral conquest of Israel over the vices of heathen- 
ism, frequent defeat by her enemies, and the usually destructive 
influence of national overthrow and exile remain a marvel of 
history. 

5. The origin of the prophetic order. Its unique moral as 
well as religious consciousness provokes the question: ‘Whence 
came these men, and by what influence were their minds formed 
and their lives directed?” 

In the solution of these five historical problems the Biblical 
view, says Dr. Sweet, “is the only one which renders any reason- 
able explanation.” 

He is now ready to approach the central issue of the New 
Testament, by examining the third point of contact between 
Christianity as a psychological fact and history, in that it 
centers in the historic person, Jesus Christ. The same method 
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is carried out here as with the Old Testament, but at much 
greater length. Here again, the process of verification is not a 
question of the inerrancy of the narrative or the historicity of 
every event which it records. 'The Gospel is an interpretation 
of life, and it can break down only “if there is not in the nar- 
rative a residuum of matters of fact which are such as to justify 
the interpretation which the Gospel puts upon them.” In the 
Old Testament there was one fact, Israel; so in the New Testa- 
ment there is one fact, Jesus. If that fact stands, well and 
good; so does the Gospel. If that fact fails, there is no Chris- 
tian Gospel. No criticism can dissolve the fact that the sayings 
attributed to Jesus are in the New Testament and that some- 
body wrote them. 

He then goes on to examine in detail the critical theories 
advanced against the historicity of the New Testament and the 
different views by opponents of Christianity explaining the 
creation of the psychological fact of Jesus in the consciousness 
of the time. 

From this study, he concludes that there is positive and con- 
structive evidence for the historicity of the Gospels and of “the 
Gospel” in the following considerations: 

1. “The inimitable originality, power, and vividness of the 
portraiture of Jesus.” We need not deny that the delineation 
of Jesus is the product of the church, but the question is perti- 
nent, “What was it that created the faith of the church?” The 
faith of the primitive group of Christians was the outcome of a 
mental resolution. They were converts from denial, or a fixed 
expectation that was quite different. ‘How was the faith in 
Jesus as a supernatural being enabled to create so wonderfully 
lifelike and convincingly real a portrait?” 

2. “The hypothesis of illusion is eliminated by the fact that 
these Christian writers were marked among their fellows by 
intellectual and ethical sanity.” Their conviction was not only 
“capable of clear, forceful, and persuasive statement, but bore 
fruit in actual achievement.” 

3. Although “no external restraint was put upon writing 
narratives” about Jesus and the separation of “canonical” from 
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“non-canonical” writings was a gradual and natural develop- 
ment, “the portrait of Christ was handed on in its primitive 
simplicity and clearness.” ‘Substantially, the Jesus of the 
second-century literature is the Jesus of the Gospels,” says Pro- 
fessor E. P. Gould in a passage quoted on this point. 

4. ‘The fact that only the Christ of the Gospels and 
epistles, who is interpreted as a divine Being living a human life 
onearth, * * * is adequate to explain the belief which gave 
us the portrait and the continuing faith which has made, and 
with ever increasing power is still making, Christian history.” 

Having thus finished his examination of the psychological 
fact of Christianity in the light of contemporary history, Dr. 
Sweet continues his process of verification by an “appeal to 
Christian experience,” and by convincing testimony shows that 
Christianity asa historical movement has been accompanied by 
the appearance of a new type of character. From Saul of 
Tarsus to David Livingstone the Christian life is a form of 
psychological experience which has become historical by bring- 
ing into the world and establishing among men a specific and 
recognizable type of human character. 

The testimony which is thus brought out is not theoretical 
or dogmatic, but practical—the true and sincere utterance of 
experience. The religious experience of countless generations 
of Christians, repeats in every detail the experience of the 
earliest believers, in the realization of relief from the burden of 
sin and reconciliation with God through the divine love as 
manifested in the living Christ. From the point of view of this 
fact of Christian experience “we get a new view of the whole 
body of testimony which we have gathered to the essential prin- 
ciple of the Christian Gospel.” 

Having examined Christianity as a fact of psychology and 
then pointed out the necessary relationship between the fact and 
the history of which it is a product, corroborated by a great 
historic movement in human experience, Dr. Sweet concludes his 
process of verification by a remarkable parallel between Chris- 
tianity and human life. 

Human life presents itself as a profound inconsistency. The 
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greatness and the misery of man is a thread-bare theme of his- 
torian, moralist, and poet. With rare insight and true eloquence 
he portrays the “ideal world” that man’s consciousness has 
created, a world of law and harmony in nature, a world of moral 
and social ideals. Man’s consciousness has even transcended his 
own limits and conceived of God, the infinite, the eternal, the 
perfect. Man has related himself, the world in which he lives, 
and his eternal destiny to this ultimate goodness and affirmed 
his kinship with God. 

That is one side of the picture; the other is the actual world 
in which man lives, a world of darkened intellect, defiled 
imagination, perverted instincts, a world filled with misery and 
wreckage. The reconciliation of this riddle of life, the restora- 
tion of man in the actual world to harmony with the ideal 
world which his consciousness has created, is the inevitable task 
of the universal religious instinct. 

Man, created for God’s fellowship and love, perverted and 
estranged by sin, sought for and restored by God as Redeemer 
and Saviour, is Christianity’s answer to the problem of human 
inconsistency, the outstanding fact of human life. 

In a final chapter, Christianity and Unbelieving Scientists, 
which is supplementary rather than a part of the process of 
verification, the author shows, by much interesting testimony 
from modern scientists, that there is no impossible barrier be- 
tween the acknowledged results of biological research and re- 
ligious belief, his conclusion being stated in the words of John 
Fiske: ‘We have at length reached a stage where it is becom- 
ing daily more and more apparent that with the deeper study of 
Nature the old strife between faith and knowledge is drawing 
to a close.” 

There is a comprehensive bibliography bearing upon the 
subject of Christian evidences and a complete index. 

The significant characteristic of Dr. Sweet’s book is that it 
presents the validity of Christian belief from a new point of 
view. It is not a defense of a system of dogmatic teaching 
founded upon logical argument, or an attempt to prove, by 
detailed and cumulative evidence, that a series of related his- 
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torical events actually happened. It is a presentation of Chris- 
tianity, the psychological fact, as the most valuable and satis- 
fying interpretation of history and human life. On_ this 
account and because it is written in an unusually clear and inter- 
esting style, Dr. Sweet’s book should be invaluable not only to 
the teacher and student, but to the general reader who wishes, 


as thousands do, a practical statement of the reasonableness of 


Christianity. Morray Bartiert. 


Reticion AMone AMERICAN Men ? 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
together with the General War-Time Commission of the 
Churches, appointed a Committee on the War and the Re- 
ligious Outlook. This Committee was “to consider the state of 
religion as revealed or affected by the war, with special refer- 
ence to the duty and opportunity of the churches, and to pre- 
pare these findings for submission to the churches.” 
The volume before us is one of a series of studies which this 
committee is giving out as the result of its work. It runs along 
the same lines as those laid down in the book on The Army and 
Religion prepared by a British committee and giving the re- 
sults of an investigation of moral and religious conditions in the 
British army. This was reviewed in the January issue. And 
the present report gives little that is new or different, so that 
it is difficult to do much more than point out the parallels in 
fact and conclusion and press the lessons home more earnestly 
because of our direct and immediate concern in the matter. 
The American report strikes us as lacking in the thorough- 
ness that marked the British report. Or perhaps it will express — 
our impression more accurately to say that the former seems 
to reveal a more patient and thorough observation and collec- 
tion of facts at first hand than appears in the latter. Too large 
a space is given in Part I, The State of Religion, and in 
Part II, The Effect of the War, to quotations from books or 


2 Religion among American Men, by the Committee on the War and 
the Religious Outlook, New York, 1920. Pp. xviii+-155. 
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magazines or newspaper articles on the war, written by men 
who did not represent the Committee and for whose facts the 
Committee cannot vouch. The assertions of these writers may 
be reliable and their conclusions just, but the reader of this 
volume cannot judge of this and is unable to decide whether 
facts carefully ascertained by wide and thorough examination, 
or hasty, ill-considered, and uncertain opinions are set forth in 
these quotations. We find, for instance, twenty-four such 
quotations from articles contributed to the Atlantic Monthly, 
The Cosmopolitan, and other periodicals, an equally large num- 
ber from the religious newspapers, many from Dr. Kelman’s 
book on The War and Preaching, a goodly number from British 
books on the war, besides other miscellaneous authorities. 

When these uncertain testimonies, lacking official stamp or 
without due evidence of authorized or orderly investigation, are 
subtracted, it would seem that this array of facts reported by 
agents of the Committee itself is rather small and that the field 
must have been touched rather lightly. For our understanding 
is that the Committee proposed to make a first-hand, inductive 
study of the situation for itself rather than to collate and 
report the independent and unrelated conclusions of cor- 
respondents and writers. It may be said, and with much truth, 
that the opportunities of time and field were not such as the 
British Committee possessed. One wishes, however, that we 
might have had a more wide and exhaustive expert study of the 
situation in the American Army. ; 

The similarity of fact and conclusion as compared with the 
British report is very striking and interesting. One wonders 
how far this would have been the case if the examination had 
been made in the armies of other nations. It has struck us in 
reading and reviewing both these fine and challenging reports 
that both books are really a study in human nature. The Com- 
mittee indicates the fact in its statements that “the soldier was 
the average man,” that “in his views and attitudes and habits 
and nature he was surely typical,” that “what was gathered 
together was a fair cross section of American male humanity.” 

Why the average pastor of intelligence and experience 
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should be surprised or startled at the revelations made in such 
reports or why he did not know all these things fairly well in 
advance, it is somewhat hard to comprehend. Our young 
pastors just entering the work of the ministry can be greatly 
aided by a study of this book and its British companion as he 
learns in advance of his experience what will be the nature and 
range of his problems in work among men. 

One point in the report deserves careful and serious study, 
its testimony to the deep-seated indifference of men to the 
matter of sin and salvation. ‘“ ‘Very few men seemed to have 
any feeling akin to repentance further than a vague acknowledg- 
ment that they had been foolish. However they may regard 
sin it is not to them a cause of fear or sorrow.’” ‘“ ‘There is 
today little or no conscious sense of sin. * * * Of sin as 
guilt there is very often no sense at all, and little conscious 
need of a Saviour. * * * The profound difficulty of finding 
a motive for repentance and amendment that will appeal to 
our generation lies at the root of much of our ineffective 
evangelism’ ” (p. 38, footnote). 

On these testimonies the Committee makes the following 
comment: “The anxious soul was comparatively rare. What 
William James called healthy-minded religion was dominant” 
(p. 88). How far the Committee agrees with Professor James 
that this is healthy-minded religion, one cannot discover from 
the report here or elsewhere. The Committee stresses the need 
of radical improvement in the teaching work of the churches, 
the call for greater emphasis on worship, and the need of more 
directness, reality, and freshness in preaching. It suggests a 
deeper brotherhood, and more of a democratic fellowship in the 
church and a wider ministry to the sick and needy. The call for 
a restatement of our theological conceptions (p. 138f.) will 
mean very different things to different persons. ‘We must 
rediscover for ourselves and express in very plain language 
what we do mean by salvation” (p. 139). It is very proper to 
emphasize this—we are very sure that intelligent and thoughtful 
preachers have always labored to do this. There is, however, 
no reason why it should not be done better. 
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It is the judgment of this reviewer that all such discoveries 
in human need and human reaction to the preaching and worship 
of the churches should drive us back to a more earnest and 
prayerful study of the Bible, the fountain of truth and experi- 
ence, the divine source of right motive, right method, and right 
message. The solution of our problems, the dynamic for a 
world’s regeneration, will be found nowhere else. 


Wituram Hoce Marevess. 


Tue Frevp or Puitosoruy ® 


In the older fields of knowledge it becomes necessary now and 
again to stop and recapitulate, to gain perspective, to readjust 
the mind as to the relative values of things. It is for this reason 
that a book of introduction to any great province of knowledge 
is not a mere convenience, but an absolute necessity. 

With its wide scope and extended history, philosophy pre- 
sents an almost everwhelming mass of accumulated material. 
Even for a mind of exceptional acumen and judicial balance, 
it would be a task of stupendous proportions to attempt a clear 
and satisfactory comprehension of the subject by immediate 
study of the works of that long line of thinkers who have 
essayed noteworthy explanations of the world, of life, and of the 
soul. For the average student, not to mention the casual 
inquirer among laymen, such a program forbids even serious 
consideration. 

Works of this summarizing character fall into two general 
types, the historical and the systematic, both essential to a 
proper grasp of the matter. The volume here in review seeks, 
we think successfully, to combine both types. Dr. Leighton, 
the author of The Field of Philosophy, is professor of 
philosophy in the Ohio State University, and his plan in this 
book is set forth in the Preface to the first edition. After point- 
ing out the disadvantages of employing either the historical or 
the systematic introduction alone, he says: 


“The present outline is thus a combination -of the historical 


*The Field of Philosophy, by Joseph Alexander Leighton, Ph.D., 
LL.D. Columbus, Ohio, 1919. Pp. xii+-485. 
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and the systematic methods of treating the great problems and 
theories. Its plan is to discuss systematically the chief problems 
and standpoints of modern philosophy from the vantage point 
acquired by a rapid sketch of the most significant stages and 
types of philosophical thinking from the primitive world view 
up to the beginning of modern thought.” 


This is the second edition of this excellent work, or more 
accurately perhaps, it is the completion of the author’s original 
plan for the first edition, its fulfillment having been prevented 
when the book was first published by the war work which 
claimed his time. 

The general plan and structure of the volume are calculated 
to do much to make quite inviting a subject generally con- 
sidered by our over-practical age too abstract, dry, and even 
antiquated to excite interest or hold attention. The subject 
matter is in general arranged chronologically; the chapters are 
short and largely broken into such subdivisions, under appro- 
priate headings, as to aid the reader in discriminating between 
distinct though related topics; the sentences are brief and clear; 
and the diction would indicate that the writer has kept in mind 
the limitations of the beginner in philosophy who is not yet at 
home in its technical terminology. The general literary style 
is of the terse and vigorous sort more to be expected in a 
controversial than in a descriptive work. On the whole the book 
is of that kind which the chance reader may dip into here or 
there with interest, while at the same time the student will find it 
not only a fine syllabus of the whole subject but also nicely 
adapted to the purposes of a handbook for ready reference. 

Some idea of the arrangement and treatment of the contents 
may be gathered from the titles of the two parts of the book 
and of its twenty-nine chapters. Part I covers The Chief 
Problems and Standpoints of Greek and Mediaeval Philosophy, 
and Part II, The Chief Problems and Standpoints of Modern 
Philosophy. 


Part I has twelve chapters, under these headings: Philosophy, _ 


Its Meaning and Scope. Primitive Thought. The Differenti- 
ation of Philosophy and Science from Religion. Atomistic” 
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Materialism. Skepticism and Sophistry. The Personality, Mis- 
sion and Influence of Socrates. Plato. Aristotle. Stoic 
Pantheism. Mysticism—Neo-Platonism. Early Christian Philos- 
ophy. Mediaeval Philosophy. 

Under Part II we have: Modern Philosophy: Its Spirit, 
Its Chief Problems and Standpoints. The Problem of Reality. 
Dualism. Materialism. The Philosophy of Kant. Spiritualism 
or Idealism. The Identity or Double-Aspect Theory. Singular- 
ism and Pluralism. The Problem of Evolution and Teleology. 
The Self. The Fundamental Concepts of Metaphysics. Episte- 
mology. The Criteria of Truth. The Status of Values. The 
Philosophy of History. Progress in Philosophy. The Special 
Philosophical Disciplines—The System of Philosophy. There 
is also an Appendix under the caption: Current Issues in 
Regard to Consciousness, Intelligence, and Reality. 

Though not ostensibly so arranged, it might almost be said 
that the first part of the book deals with philosophy as closely 
related to or involved with, religion and theology, while the 
second part, dealing with the modern era, considers philosophy 
as an independent and untrammeled discipline. Indeed, such 
an idea of dividing the history of philosophy is encouraged by 
these opening sentences of Part II (p. 151): 


“Modern philosophy did not come into being suddenly. 
Even back in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, men like 
Roger Bacon, Duns Scotus, and William of Occam, advocated 
the separation of philosophy from theology. In this way these 
men claimed for philosophy the right of free and independent 
inquiry, while at the same time they recognized the practical 
end of theology. 


“The first really modern system is that of Giordano Bruno, | 


a man burned at the stake in Rome in the year 1600. He was 
burned as a heretic, and thus suffered martyrdom for the cause 
of free knowledge and science. Three hundred years later, a 
great bronze statue was erected to him. His work is penetrated 
through and through by the idea of the infinitude of the 
universe. God is held by him to be the immanent unity of the 
universe, the all-pervading soul of things. God is the unity of 
opposites, the one in many. He conceives of the material world 
as being made up of indivisible monads, and that there are 
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physical and psychical monads. These monads are the elements 
of which the world is made.” 


After his opening chapter, of definitions, the author takes 
up man’s primitive ideas of the world and the soul, and briefly 
discusses tabu, magic, and mythology. On the latter point he 
remarks that “Myth is the lineal ancestor of science and 
philosophy. Myths are stories invented to account for the 
world, for man, and for his various customs and _ beliefs—in 
short, to explain why and how” (p. 21). Beginning here, the 
remaining chapters trace the history of European philosophic 
thought from its earliest recorded Greek origins down to the 
very latest teachings of our leading thinkers in this field. By 
way of explaining why we take up the history of the subject 
where and when we do, Dr. Leighton makes this brief state- 
ment in his third chapter (p. 31): 

“So far as we are concerned, we belong to the European 
culture system. Our culture is a continuation of the European 
culture, and what I have to say about the genesis of philosophy 
and science will have no reference to the history of India or 
China. Up to the present time China has had no influence on the 
development of our culture, and India has had hardly any. So 
it is the development of European science and philosophy, of 
which we are the heirs, that I am concerned with.” 


Two outstanding features of modern philosophy were 
developed after its revolt from its control by authority and 
tradition during the medieval period, and from its domination 
by mathematics and the mathematical sciences during the early 
part of the modern period. ‘These characteristics are thus set 
forth in the two paragraphs below, taken from the chapter on 
Modern Philosophy (p. 152f.): 


“All modern philosophy is rationalistic. It rejects the 
authority of tradition and works independently of ecclesiastical 
dogmas and religious beliefs. Its one standpoint is that of 
rational inquiry into nature and the meaning of experience. 
This revolt against authority and tradition is seen in other fields — 
than science and philosophy. In the reformation movement we 
have the rejection of the authority of the Pope in ecclesiastical 
and religious matters, and particularly the rej ection of his right 
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to interfere in matters of state. The Reformation is thus partly 
religious and partly political. This revolt goes hand in hand 
with the development of nationality and of regional government, 
and the beginnings of movements toward democracy.” 

“The second and great characteristic of the spirit of modern 
philosophy is that it develops in the closest association with 
special sciences. Until the end of the eighteenth century, mathe- 
matics, astronomy, and physics not only exercised a great influ- 
ence upon philosophy; they even determined the very structure 
of philosophy, and in the nineteenth century the biological 
sciences, with their all-embracing generalization of evolution, 
molded new types of philosophical doctrine. This close relation 
of the sciences and philosophy in modern times is shown by the 
fact that many of the leaders in the development of science have 
been philosophers.” 


Although the control over the minds of men by ecclesiastical 
organizations, so marked during the Middle Ages both in 
religion and in intellectual culture, is still largely preserved in 
the religious sphere, it has been thrown off by culture in modern 
times. As one follows Dr. Leighton’s account of this progressive 
revolt of philosophy from religious influence, the question nat- 
urally arises, How far will religion itself also go in a revolution- 
ary direction, and with what result? But one should keep in 
mind that the principles underlying development in the spiritual 
realm differ from those so applying in the intellectual. When 
man is seeking to come into spiritual communication with his 
Creator, and not merely into intellectual perception of creation, 
he must logically and inevitably listen for authoritative utter- 
ance. Acquired knowledge is one thing; revealed religion is 
another. 

The spirit of the book is predominantly, though not rigidly, 
that of cold, rationalistic investigation, and so in itself it fairly 
illustrates the attitude of modern philosophy. The author gives 
an instance of this impatience of restraint, so characteristic of 
present speculative thought, when, in speaking of the element 
of authority in medieval thinking, he says (p. 138f.): 


“Modern culture is more like Greek culture than it is like 
Mediaeval culture. It is rationalistic in that it rejects the 
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authority of organizations like the Church, custom, and tra- 
dition, and in that it critically examines facts, beliefs and 
theories. In Mediaeval culture the principle of authority rules. 
Values are a miraculous contribution from an alien and 
supernatural source. Modern culture is also naturalistic. It 
looks with open-eyed interest at the facts of nature, which it 
regards as worthy of consideration and proving. Mediaeval 
culture, however, regards the world of nature as tributary to a 
world of grace. The supernatural realm is the real realm. Such 
hymns as ‘Oh Mother Dear, Jerusalem’ reveal for us the main 
features of the Mediaeval attitude. There is embodied here 
that sense of other-worldliness,—we are but ‘strangers and pil- 
grims here below.’ For the child of modern culture their point 
of view has lost its validity. Our eyes and interests are fixed on 
another realm—this present world. Furthermore, this modern 
culture is humanistic; it aims at the fullest development of 
human powers here on earth. This world is the locus of the 
modern man’s interest. For the Mediaeval thinker, man is a 
dual being whose earthly interests are to be completely subordi- 
nated to the heavenly; he is a brand to be snatched from the 
burning. This is the dominant motif of the whole period.” 


It is apt to jar a little to run upon a reference to a well 
known and loved hymn in just this setting. This impression of 
a conception of the human mind’s independence and self-con- 
tained capacity for highest realization is strengthened further 
by a passage from the chapter on Progress in Philosophy. In 
discussing here the philosophy of religion, the writer speaks in 
a way apparently to discountenance the orthodox conception of 
God’s method in the spiritual development of man, when he 
says (p. 427): 

“It is dawning upon cultivated men that no historical form 
of religion can be altogether false and none, in its past forms, 
the final and absolute truth. In fact the question of absolute 
and final truth or falsity becomes a juvenile irrelevancy. Since, 
in religion, man is ever seeking and finding for his own time, 
circumstances and individuality, a response to the postulate of 
the supremacy and conservation of the psychic and spiritual — 
values of the social order and the individual soul, religion must 
evolve with the evolution of the consciousness of values, and that 
means with man’s entire cultural history. For a religion is the 
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idealization of the values sought and held by a social group or 
an individual. The new truth that is becoming clearer is that, 
while, on the one hand, there is no unchangeable form of natural 
religion, on the other hand, every important form of religion is 
natural to man in the given stage of human culture. The evolu- 
tion of spiritual experience and apprehension cannot advance 
beyond the level of man’s cultural development. Even the 
creative insights of seer and prophet are conditioned by their 
social media.” 

Various statements in the book commend themselves to 
serious thought. The educator might reflect to some profit on 
this keen thrust at our present way of teaching, taken from the 
chapter on The Personality, Mission and Influence of Socrates 
(p. 64): 

“If Socrates were here today, he would doubtless say that 
~ much of what we call knowledge he would call degraded knowl- 
edge, or even not knowledge at all. Our handing out of cold 
storage pabulum to blindly accepting pupils is not the true way 
of imparting and acquiring knowledge. Knowledge for Socrates 
was personal insight which men acquire by their own persistent 
activity. No one has any genuine knowledge which he has not 
discovered for himself. We find no peptonized, predigested, 
after-breakfast knowledge-tablets in Socrates. Belief must cost 
the sweat of the intellectual brow, or it is not knowledge.” 


While Dr. Leighton has ably realized his purpose to com- 
bine the historical and the systematic methods of treatment in 
this introduction to philosophy, he does not altogether avoid a 
certain critical spirit in some passages. However, this need not 
be regarded as an inconsistency in purpose, though it rather 
prevents the book from having that fully detached, impersonal, 
and judicial tone to be expected in an undertaking of this type. 

All in all, however, respecting its central aim, it succeeds 
most admirably in giving a compact, but concise and clear, 
presentation of this important material. In less skillful hands 
such a vast subject might easily have become unmanageable, but 
we apprehend that many students who use this work will add 
their own praise to the exceptionally fine things that reviewers 
have been saying about it. 

Rosert M. Kvrrz. 


